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ON THE PLACE OF THE PARMENIDES IN THE CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER 
OF THE PLATONIC DIALOGUES. 


THE question of the order of the Platonic 
dialogues has, ever since the time of 
Schleiermacher, been actively discussed in 
Germany. In England, when the subject 
has been mooted at all, it has been slightly 
regarded, chiefly, I believe, because of the 
variety of the theories which have been 
propounded, and the rooted distrust of 
internal evidence which is not unnaturally 
entertained by English scholars. The ex- 
ternal evidence that has any real bearing 
on this inquiry is scantier even than that 
for a chronological arrangement of Shake- 
speare’s Plays :—especially when the 
Platonic Epistles are discarded as an early 
forgery. For even granting that the forger 
worked upon a real tradition (and who is 
to guarantee us this?), we cannot rely upon 
him for those details which are alone in 
point. Weare thus thrown back upon a 
kind of evidence which is justly discredited, 
because it has been so often abused. One 
who undertakes such an- investigation in 
England has a thankless task. When he 
records his own impressions, he is warned 
against ‘subjectivity’; and when he seeks 
to verify his perceptions, to visualize and 
make them objective by collecting  in- 
stances, he is reminded of the plasticity of 
genius, which nullifies such a ‘ mechanical’ 
mode of analysing a work of art. And 
yet no connoisseur of painting doubts that 
Titian or Turner had an earlier, middle, 
and later manner, or that a competent 
expert deserves to be listened to when he 
calls attention to the points of technique by 
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which the different periods of each master 
are severally distinguished. The prejudice 
against the argument from internal evidence 
is notwithstanding easily intelligible. 
What is harder to account for, is that the 
question of the chronological order of 
Plato’s writings should ever have been 
thought unimportant. The industry of 
half a century, at the most critical time in 
the development of Hellenic culture, re- 
flecting the life-long struggle of a supremely 
powerful mind with the central problems 
of philosophy, must surely be better 
understood, when at least some grouping 
of his works, corresponding to the prin- 
cipal periods of their production, has been 
obtained. 

More than thirty years ago, when, after 
editing the Theaetetus, I addressed myself 
to the closer study of the Sophistes and 
Politicus, I was confronted by the twofold 
problem of genuineness and of chrono- 
logical position. It occurred to me that 
the metaphysical tests which had _ been 
applied to the solution of such problems 
were insufficient, because they were apt to 
vary with the philosophical ‘standpoint’ of 
the inquirer. For example, the Parmenides, 
concluding as it does with wunreconciled 
‘ antinomies,’—-though only, as Kant would 
say, between ‘empty forms of the under- 
standing,’—might seem to Kantian students 
more advanced than the Sophistes, in which 
Hegel (with some perversity of interpreta- 
tion, it is true) found his own identification 
of Being with Not-Being. I therefore had 
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recourse to the wholly independent test of 
style and diction (not of course to the 
neglect of any more substantial evidence, 
which a further examination of the two dia- 
logues might disclose). In bringing the 
subject of diction to a point I drew upa 
list of genuine dialogues, showing the pro- 
portion of words which a page of each of 
them (in the edition of Stephanus) con- 
tained that were ‘common and peculiar’ to 
it with three dialogues that were con- 
fessedly later than the Republic, viz. the 
Timaeus, Critias and Laws. In this list the 
Parmenides ‘held a low place, having only 
about one such word in seven pages (or, to 
speak more exactly, six words in the forty- 
one pages (St.) of which the dialogue con- 
sists). I said at the time, however, that 
this proportion, in the case of the Parme- 
nides, was due to ‘exceptional circum- 
stances’; and Mr. W. W. Waddell in his 
elaborate edition of the dialogue, inquires, 
‘ What circumstances?’ This question has 
been to some extent answered in my Essay 
on the Structure of the Republic etc., but 
I am surprised that so careful a student of 
the Parmenides should ask it. For a 
writing which deals almost exclusively with 
high abstractions in the severest way ; from 
which accordingly all rhetorical, poetical, 
ethical, political, physical,! cosmological, 
psychological? terms, as well as words of 
common life are banished, is really incom- 
mensurable in this respect alike with the 
Republic and the Laws, and much more so 
with the Phaedrus. To compare it with 
them is like comparing two works un- 
doubtedly attributable to the same period 
of that versatile author, Lewis Carroll,— 
the Hunting of the Snark and the Evalwation 
of Ti. 

The six words which are ‘common and 
peculiar’ to the Parmenides with the group 
consisting of Tim. Critia, Legg. are :— 

* Suapedero, Parm. Critia, Legg. 

* ioriov, Parm. Legg. 

+* rappeyeOns, Parm. Legg. 

T pepurros, Parm. Tim. 

T povws, Parm. Tim. 

T ovvdvo, Parm. Tim. Legg. 

If we separate pp. 126—138 from 138— 
166 we get the following result :— 

1 3in 12 = 1. 

2. 4in 28 =}, 
And if to these six words are added the 
adverbial use of icov in tvov aréxyew (Parm. 
Tim. Critia) and the adverb zavrodaras, we 
get a sum of eight words, raising the pro- 
1 Except yéveois and xivnots. 
> Excepting émorhun, vdnua, déka, pdvtacua. 





portion of the Parmenides to one in five, 
the same with that ascribed by me in 1867 
to the Euthydemus.* 

In what remains of this paper I shall 
assume the general correctness of that 
arrangement of the dialogues according to 
which the Sophistes, Politicus and Philebus 
with the Timaeus Critias and Laws form 
the latest group, while the Phaedrus and 
Theaetetus belong to the middle period of 
which the Republic was the central work : 
the rest, with some doubtful and unim- 
portant exceptions, such as the Menexenus, 
being relegated to the earlier time. The 
proofs of this position have been long 
accumulating and, though often ignored, 
and even laughed to scorn, are easily 
accessible to scholars. I do not wish like 
Thrasymachus to thrust my argument down 
unwilling throats. I will only call atten- 
tion to one topic which has not yet been 
sufficiently noticed in this connexion, viz. 
the character of the vocabulary which is 
shared with the Laws by the other later 
dialogues. The un-Attic words, taken in 
connexion with the introduction of the 
Eleatic stranger, of Timaeus from Locri 
Epizephyrii, Hermocrates the Syracusan, 
Megillus the Spartan, Cleinias the Cretan, 
and with the scene of the last dialogue in the 
neighbourhood of Cnossus in Crete, appear 
to justify a threefold inference ; (1) Plato 
had travelled ; (2) he had become increas- 
ingly familiar with pan-Hellenic literature ; 

3 For the convenience of the reader, I copy here 
without the numbers the order in which the dia- 
logues come out, when tried by this single test, viz. 
the proportion of words common and peculiar to 
— with the group consisting of Tim. Critia, 
segg. ‘ 

I. Polit. 2. Soph. Polit. (in one). 3. Phaedr. 


4. Soph. 5. Rep. 6. Menex. 7. Phaedo. 8. 
Symp. 9 Philebus. 10. Jon. 11. Theactetus. 


( Protag Cratylus. 

: od Apology. f Euthydemus. 

- | = - oe Euthyphro. * \ Parmenides. 
_— Gorgias. 


15, Crito (misprinted ‘Critias’ in the edition of 
Soph. Polit.). 16. Hippias Minor. 17. Meno. 18. 
I. Alcibiades. 19. Charmides. 

The one thing proved so far is the close affinity of 
Soph. Polit. to the latest group. These dialogues 
are shown by these and other signs to divide the 
Republic from the Laws. The Phaedrus from its 
exuberance takes a higher place than of right 
belongs to it. The same is true in a less degree of 
the Symposium. On the other hand the Philebus 
and Parmenides, and to a less extent the Theaetetus 
and Sophistes stand lower in this list than they 
would if tried by other considerations, Both 
friendly and unfriendly critics have unfairly treated 
this quarter of a page as if it represented the whole 
of my argument, which extends over twenty-seven 
pages. 

+ I may call special attention to the use of réxvov 
for matdiov and of yuuvaorhs for madorpiBns. 
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(3) he was writing for a wider public,—not 
only for his countrymen, but for ‘livers out 
of Attica’; in short for the whole Grecian 
world. 

To which then of the three groups 
above distinguished does the Parmenides 
belong? And to continue first of all the 
previous method, what evidence is supplied by 
diction? For although this test has proved 
fallacious in finding the place of the Par- 
menides on a general survey, it may still be 
of value towards ascertaining to which of 
the three groups in question its vocabulary 
(jejune though it be) exhibits most affinity. 

If with the three dialogues already 
brought into question, the Timaeus, Critias 
and Laws, we throw in the other three now 
grouped with them, viz. Soph. Polit. Phil., 
four words are added to the previous eight, 
making twelve in all which are common 
and peculiar to the Parmenides with this 
latest group. These are :— 

+ drepia, Parm. Phil. Legg. 

* Stapederd, Parm. Critia, Legg. 

+ icov adv., Parm. Critia, Legg. 

* toriov, Parm. Legg. 

T péOeéis, Parm. Soph. 

T pepifo, Parm. Soph. Polit. Tim. 

T peptotos, Parm. Tim. 

tT povws, Parm. Tim. 

t* zappeyéOys, Parm. Legg. 

* zavrodaras, Parm. Legg. 

* rods, Parm. Polit. Tim. 

+ ovvdvo, Parm. Tim. Legg. 

* These oceur in the introductory portion, pp. 
126—138. 

+ These are in the main portion of the dialogue, 

pp. 138—166. 
Almost any of these words might have 
occurred in any Attic writer without sur- 
prising the reader. Suppose now that to 
the seven dialogues above considered we 
add those of the middle period,—Phaedrus, 
Republic, Theaetetus,—the list of words 
common and peculiar to the Parmenides 
with the other nine is considerably larger. 
It comprises :— 

* dyvworos, Parm. Rep. Theaet. 

* ddodecyia, Parm, Phaed. Theaet. 

+ dxivytos, Parm. Rep. Theaet. Soph. Tim. 
Legg. 
* dvdrava, Parm. Rep. Phil. Legg. 

+* dvopourns, t dvopow, Parm. Phaedr. 
Rep. Theaet. Polit. Tim. Legg. 

T* dmewpos (infinite), Parm. Rep. Theaet. 
Soph. Polit. Phil. Tim. Legg. 

t dmépavros, Parm. Rep. Theaet. Soph. 
Polit. Tim. Critia, Legg. 

t* dzéyw (disto), Parm, Rep. Tim. Critia, 
Legg. 
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* drifavos, (unpersuadable, irrefutable), 
Parm. Phaedr, Legg. 

* amperns, Parm. Rep. Legg. (dxperis, 
Phaedr. ) 

Tt BéBynxa ( = insisto, sto), Parm. Rep. 
Tim, Critia. 

t yvwords, Parm. Rep. Theaet. 

* ypdupa (= seriptum), Parm. (singular) 
Rep. Phil. Tim. Legg. (plural). 

* yupvacia, Parm. Theaet. Legg. 

* Seororeia, Parm. Rep. Legg. 

* Siaxovw, Parm. Rep. Soph. Polit. Tim. 

t Suahopdrys, Parm. Rep. Theaet. Phil. 

T éyxdOnuat, Parm. Phil. 

T é&ootpa, Parm. Rep. Legg. 

t éraveyr = to revert (to a previous 
argument), Parm. Rep. Theaet. Legg. 

* evxodov, Parm. Rep. Legg. 

t edreryjs, Parm. Rep. Soph. Legg. 
(evreras, Enthyd.) 

T icodpar, Parm. Phaedr. 

* iyvedw, Parm. Rep. Phaedr. Tim. Legg. 

T peOiorapoa, Parm. Rep. Tim. Legg. 

* werddnis (in different senses), Parm. 
Rep. Theaet. 

tT pydapod, Parm. Rep. Theaet. Polit. 
Phil. Tim. Legg. : 

Tt puxros, Parm. Rep. Phil. Tim. Legg. 

* 6uoiwna, Parm. Phaedr. Soph. Legg. 

* Suovupos, Parm. Rep. Phaedr. Soph. 
Polit. Legg. 

* ramos, Parm. Rep. Theaet. Legg. 

+ éoxiaypadypevos, Parm. Rep. Legg. 

tT orépouo; Parm. Rep. Phaedr. Theaet. 
Soph. Phil. Legg. 

Besides these thirty-four, there are some 
other words which occur incidentally in the 
Meno or the Cratylus, but are otherwise 
confined to these ten dialogues. 

Thus peérpov (= measure not metre) occurs 
only in Crat. Parm. Rep. Theaet. Polit. 
Phil. Tim. Legg. 

éyo only in Crat. Parm. Rep. Phaedr. 
Theaet. Tim. Legg. 

épyy only in Crat. Parm. Rep. Phaedr. 
Polit. Tim. Legg. 

The opposition of oraois and xivynois is 
confined to Crat. Parm. Rep. Phaedr. 
Theaet. Soph. Phil. Tim. Legg. [Cf. also 
the use of orovyeia in the Cratylus and 
in the later dialogues. | 

Again wépas in the sense of ‘limit’ 
occurs only in Meno, Phaedr. Rep. Soph. 
Phil. Tim. Legg. 

mepiexw only in Meno, Parm. Soph. Tim. 
Legg. 

ovpperpos only in Meno (quoting Gorgias) 
and in Parm. Theaet. Phil. Tim. Critia, 
Legg. 

Now if in this list of ten dialogues the 
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Phaedo and the Gorgias are substituted for 
the Phaedrus and Theaetetus, the result is 
strikingly different. The only words common 
and peculiar to Parm. with Gorg. Phaedo, 
Rep. Soph. Polit. Phil. Tim. Critia, Legg. 
are :— 

+ dvwos, Parm. Phaedo, Rep. Legg. 

+ dvorys, Parm. Phaedo, Tim. 

* deorofw, Parm. Phaedo, Rep. Legg. 

t+ dvds, Parm. Phaedo. 

tT dcoo7ep, Parm. Gorg. Rep. Soph. Tim. 

+ wavrekGs, Parm. Phaedo, Rep. Polit. 
Phil. Tim. Legg. 

+ ovyxpiverOa, Parm, Phaedo, Tim. Legg. 

t ovévyia, Parm. Phaedo. 

* tpeuw, Parm. Phaedo, Rep. 

Here are but six coincidences with the 
Phaedo, and only one with the Gorgias. 

To these seven (none of them of any 
striking significance) may be added, rather 
doubtfully, @Oopa, only quoted by Ast from 
Parm. Phaedo, Phil. Tim. Critia, Legg. (but 
with ‘cet.’ following) and the active and 
passive voices of dAAarrw. (The middle 
voice occurs also in Symp. Menex.) 

This comparative study of the vocabulary 
(by no means a rich one) raises a strong 
presumption in favour of placing the Par- 
menides in the group of dialogues belonging 
to the middle period. Some slighter in- 
dications pointing in the same direction 
may be further noticed. Plato’s diction is 
so varied that even this dialogue has in 
forty-one pages sixteen words that are 
peculiar to it :— 

1. * aBuOos, drag Neyopevov for aBvacos. 

2. + dmovoia, in the curious phrase 
ovcias arovcia. 

3. Tt dptiaxis, nowhere in earlier Gr. 

4. * dvevxpwodtpar, Xenophon. 

5. * dvcavaretos, dak Neyo pevov. 

6. * émdyuia, Xen. Demosth. [Hippocr. }. 

7. T érepoios, Hdt. [Hippocr. ]. 

8. T érepoudrys, [Philo, Eustath. ]. 

9. * edyjxys, Eur. Xenophon. 

10. * katareravvyar, Hom. J. Aristoph. 
(with dat. as here), Eur. Xen. 

11. f ravrayas, Isocr. Menander, Demosth. 

12. T wepirraxcs, Plut. Iambl. 

13. * mpayparewdys, [Schol. in Gorg. 
Eustath. |. 

14. + xpoaipeccs, Isocr. ete. 

15, * pros, Aesch. Aristoph. [Hom. Od. ]. 

16. * ovvdéopo1, Demosth. 

Now the greater number of these words 
belong to the class of new derivatives 
(€repordrys, cf. movrys) and compounds 
(Sveavareoros) which, as I have shown in 
my Essay on Plato’s Use of Language, he 
used increasingly in the period to which 
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the Republic belongs. eipyxys occurs else- 
where only in Eur. and Xen. ; dpriaxis and 
mepittakis are somewhat forced expressions, 

The use of yévos as equivalent to «os and 
the periphrasis with vous, ¢.g. 7 Tod évds 
prvats, ) Tod eEaipvys iors (cf. 7 Tod wrepod 
vos in the Phaedrus) do not belong to 
Plato’s earliest manner. 

Add to these peculiarities the use of 76 
dé without 7d ev preceding—the most likely 
reading in 154C. 

The employment of particles in the Par- 
menides has to be treated with the same 
caution as the general vocabulary. The 
nature of the subject does not admit of the 
variety of the Republic. In the absence 
of an Index Platonicus or Concordance to 
Plato (both sorely needed) it is difficult to 
speak with confidence. But the German 
‘statisticians’ have reached results which 
are not at variance with the preceding 
argument. 


Assuming then, in accordance with these 
indications, that the Parmenides belongs to 
the same period with Phaedr. Rep, Theaet., 
it remains to inquire what place it holds in 
this central group. Here the stylistic data 
will hardly serve us, especially if I am 
right in maintaining that the exuberance of 
language in the Phaedrus and the scanty 
vocabulary of the Parmenides are alike due 
to ‘exceptional circumstances.’ We must 
have recourse to considerations of a larger 
and more general scope. 

And first I recognize as common to the 
Phaedrus and Republic an exulting and 
triumphant note, a tone of smiling opti- 
mism, in marked contrast, for example, to 
the spirit of the Politicus and the Laws. 
Those who do not recognize this are not the 
persons for whom this paper is written. 
The philosopher in composing Phaedr. Rep. 
is conscious of being in possession of a 
method, which (although he states it some- 
what differently in either dialogue) he 
evidently believes to be all-prevailing. In 
the Parmenides and Theaetetus on the other 
hand he is grappling with difficulties, with 
metaphysical dmopia, which remain un- 
solved, while without their solution the 
philosophic mind remains unsatisfied. It is 
hardly conceivable that works written in 
such different moods can have been com- 
posed simultaneously. Thus the group of 
four divides itself into two pairs: Phaedr. 
Rep. on the one hand; Parm. Theaet. on 
the other. 

With regard to the Phaedrus a slight 
external datum is supplied by the death of 
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Lysias in B.c. 378, since the dialogue would 
seem to have been written in his lifetime. 
But, as the Republic gives us no such 
evidence (unless we count the allusion to 
Ismenias in B, 1), this point is practically 
useless. For two reasons, however, it 
appears to me that the Phaedrus must have 
been composed before the publication of the 
Republic. I say the publication, because a 
work may long have existed in petto or 
even partially in MS., before it was pro- 
juced even for a limited circle. Cf. what 
Zeno is made to say in the Parmenides 
about his ypdyya, which he regards as a 
péché de jeunesse but is unable to keep back 
because it has been pirated. 

1. It seems improbable that shortly after 
bringing out a book of such extent and of 
such world-wide interest, as the Republic, 
Plato should belittle written composition in 
comparison with oral discourse, as he does 
in the Phaedrus ; and— 

2. The philosophical portion of the 
Republic in Bks. vi, vii. exhibits a 
maturity of judgment, a sobriety of ex- 
pression, a ‘temperance giving smooth- 
ness,’ which is hardly to be found in that 
‘Psalm in praise of logic,’ which Socrates 
pours forth to Phaedrus. 

The next point to be settled is which of 
the two pairs of dialogues has the priority 
in the order of composition. 

Some would compare the tentative or 
‘peirastic’ arguments and negative con- 
clusions of Parm. Theaet. with those of the 
Euthyphro, Charmides, Protagoras and 
Meno, and would construe them as evidence 
of an early date. But although there is 
some resemblance in the dialectical form, 
the writings thus compared are not in pari 
materia. In those earlier dialogues the 
subject of inquiry was either the definition 
of a simple ethical notion or the Unity of 
Virtue. But that which is here subjected 
to the Elenchus, is Unity itself in its 
highest abstraction, the nature of defini- 
tion, and the whole metaphysical problem 
of Knowing and Being. And the essential 
point in reference to our present inquiry is 
to observe that both the ontological and 
the epistemological doctrines thus nega- 
tively discussed have a strong affinity to 
those which are so confidently affirmed in 
the Phaedrus and Republic. When it is 
further considered that in the Sophist, 
Politicus and Philebus a more mature theory 
is carefully elaborated, with no blinking of 
difficulties and no singing of paeans, the 
inference is obvious that the cold fit of 
philosophic doubt represented by Parm. 





Theaet. has come in the interval which 
separates the Republic from the later 
dialogues. 

T conclude therefore that the Phaedrus is 
the earliest of the four dialogues, and that 
the sceptical pair, Parm. Theaet., are a 
little later than the Republic. The ques- 
tion which remains is one of extreme 
difficulty, viz. whether the Parmenides or 
the Theaetetus is the earlier. I speak with 
much less confidence on this than on the 
preceding questions. 

Before entering upon it I will put for- 
ward some considerations which appear to 
me to corroborate the linguistic argument, 
in favour of placing the Parmenides and 
Theaetetus, as here proposed, together after 
the Republic and before the Sophist, ete. 

Mr. W. W. Waddell, in his edition of the 
Parmenides,—-an edition characterized not 
only by great labour, but by exceptional 
candour and love of truth,—contends that 
the Phaedo is later in the order of com- 
position. His chief reason for this appears 
to be that the singular argument, in which 
the inseparable association of Life with 
Soul is illustrated by the constant con- 
junction of Heat with Fire, presupposes 
that communion of kinds, kowwvia tév 
yevav, which is elaborately proved in the 
Sophistes. But (1) Is Plato never to 
anticipate himself? And (2) Is fire in the 
Phaedo a yévos in the sense here spoken of ? 
Mr. Waddell cannot have forgotten that 
Socrates in the Parmenides is doubtful 
whether or not to assume an «idos of zip. 

Another cause of this opinion is the 
impression which Mr. Waddell shares with 
Mr. H. Jackson, that the notion of the 
idea being a pattern (rapddevypa) is expressed 
in a manner which shows it to have been 
hitherto unfamiliar. And he is well aware 
that in the Phaedo this conception as well 
as that of zapovaia is clearly implied. But 
arguments of this kind (turning on Plato’s 
manner of stating a view) have really not 
much force. It is more pertinent to 
observe that while in the Phaedo the 
different modes of péOeés (or perdoyxects) 
are treated loosely and vaguely as in- 
different or interchangeable, in the Par- 
menides they are distinctly stated in a well- 
considered order, and separately examined. 

Such isolated coincidences, when unduly 
pressed, must lead, as they have often led, 
to strange and contradictory inferences. 
The indications of close affinity, notwith- 
standing great differences, which ‘spring 
to the eyes’ when, in accordance with the 
linguistic hints, the Parmenides and 
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Theaetetus are examined side by side, are of 
a different order from these. 

1. There is first the supposed meeting of 
the young Socrates with the aged Parme- 
nides, mentioned only in Parm, Theaet. 
Sophist. 

2. Secondly, there is the reflex of the 
Zenonian as distinguished from the Socratic 
Elenchus, which pervades both dialogues, 
and in Soph. Polit. is continued in the 
person of the Eleatic Stranger. This (or a 
derivative form of it) had been ridiculed in 
the Euthydemus and contrasted with the 
sweet reasonableness of Socrates; but in 
these dialogues it is seriously confronted 
and earnestly grappled with. And in the 
Cratylus he had touched slightly on the 
opposition of Eleaticism and Heracliteanism, 
but here we have the first stages of a 
critical survey which pierces the very soul 
and marrow of both philosophies: 

3. Thirdly, there is the haunting sense of 
the great difficulty, if not of the impossi- 
bility,—after rising through heights of 
abstraction to the Universal,—of descending 
again, and finding a way from the Ideal to 
the Actual, from Divine to Human Know- 
ledge, from the One to the Many, from the 
certainty of Knowledge to the uncertainties 
of Opinion and Sensation ; also of passing 
over from Being to Becoming, and so recon- 
ciling the equally necessary conceptions of 
Stability and Movement, 

In the Phaedo, the philosopher climbs 
without the sense of effort out of the con- 
tradictions of sensible particulars into a 
region of universals by whose light the 
objects of sense are seen in their true 
nature as transient phenomena. The way 
upwards in accentuated, the way down- 
wards costs little thought. Both methods 
are included in the Phaedrus and Republic 
Book vi. ; but the difficulties which beset the 
Dialectic which is there imagined, though 
they are not ignored, are discounted through 
all-confident faith in the powers of the 


The aged Parmenides. 

An etdos of man, fire, water? (Parm. 
130). 

5). promise of youth in Socrates (Parm. 
135 

éxew = ‘to be obnoxious to’ (a dialectical 
expression). 

mavv ToAAG...€ x cv (Parm. 135 A). 

The esoteric tone. 

(Parm. 136 D) dxperj yap ra rowidra 
mohAGv évavtiov A€yew, (137 B) airoi éopev. 
Distinction of yiyverOa: and yevéoOa. 

el yap yé€v ov To, ovk dy Er yiyvouvtro 


(Paria. 155 A). 
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philosophic mind. In Parm. Theaet. they 
are for the first time seriously encountered, 
although the seriousness is not unmixed 
with irony. 

In Soph. Polit. these same difficulties are 
partially removed,—in the Sophist by laying 
down the principles of a working logic; in 
the Politicus by obtaining an actual stand- 
ing-ground for the scientific statesman ; 
not without a lingering backward look at 
the Ideal, which in its perfection is un- 
attainable ‘upon this Earth.’ 

4. Fourthly, there is the gradual transi- 
tion, increasingly perceptible in Parm. 
Theaet. Soph. Polit., from an ontological 
towards a logical conception of Being. It 
was this which gave occasion to the acute 
and perspicacious doubts of Socher. There 
is not room in this paper for developing 
this view, nor have I the time or strength 
for such a task. I leave it to some historian 
of the Science of Logic. I will only say 
that, in common with much else, this 
tendency is anticipated (but only antici- 
pated) in the Phaedrus, where not only the 
method of diaeresis and synagégé is bodied 
forth, but even amidst the poetic vision of 
the Heaven above the Heavens occur the 
pregnant words (249 B) det yap dvOpwrov 
ouvievat kat €ldos Aeyouevov, €k ToAdOv iv 
(Badham conj. ivr’) aic@joewr eis Ev Aoyrpe 
Evvatpovpevov. 

5. Fifthly, there is, common to both 
dialogues, the determination that, in spite 
of logical difficulties which are clearly set 
forth but for the present remain unsolved, 
that high philosophic quest, which Plato 
identifies with AcaAexrixy, shall be stedfastly 
pursued. Few parallels in Plato are closer 
or more significant than that between Parm. 
135 C ri otv rojoeas dirocodpias mépt; Tot 
tpéyer ayvooupevwy tovtwy; and ‘Theaet. 
196 E dAAa tiva tpdrov diadré~e, & Sdxpares, 
TovTwv amexopmevos ; &. ovdéva wv ye Os etl. 

6. Some minor points of coincidence may 
be added, Compare, e.g. :— 

The aged and grave Theodorus. 

GvOpwrov te...kat iBov Kat Kal” éxaorov 
Laov re kai e730 (Theaet. 157). 

The promise of youth in Theaetetus 
(Theaet. 155). 


tovr €x eu Kouwporarov (Theaet. 171 A). 


ote yap Suxacrys, x.7.A. (Theaet. 173 C). 


a x , > > . a > 
& py mporepov jv, GAAG torepov TodTo elvat 
dvev tod yevéoOat Kat yiyverOar 


advvarov (Theaet. 155 B). 
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Three kinds of motion. 
ddAolwors, tepipopa, popa (Parm. 162). 
érepov, Exatepov, dudw (Parm. 139, 143). 
Distinction of wav, wavta, dAov (Parm. 

144, 145, 153). 

[otrw re] Kai ody ovrws (Parm. 159). 
Tod éxeivov Kal Tod Twos x.7.A. (Parm. 160, 

164). 
ode pbéyyeoOa: (Parm. 161). 
etn te av non (Parm. 161). 
évta = ddAnOy (Parm. 161). 
dAAHAWY dpa éori. TOTO yap aiTois Er 

Nedwetac (Parm. 164 C). 

In the absence of Unity only dyxo. remain 

(Parm. 165). 


To come now finally to the question,— 
Which was written first, the Theaetetus, 
or the Parmenides? M. W. Lutoslawski 
proposes to prove in his forthcoming work 
on Plato’s Logic that the Parmenides was 
composed some time after the Theaetetus, 
ie. in the interval between the Theaetetus 
and the Sophist. I am inclined to place 
it slightly earlier: and for the following 
reasons :— 

1. I think that most Platonic scholars 
will agree with me in assuming that the 
meeting of Socrates with Parmenides is an 
invention of Plato’s. That Parmenides 
should have visited Athens at all in the 
middle of the fifth century is unlikely. 
Did any ‘coryphaeus’ of philosophy come 
thither before the ascendancy of Pericles ? 
But even granting the reality of such a 
visit, is the meeting of the etpdxov 
Socrates, the stonecutter’s son, with the 
great man at the house of Pythodorus 
likely to be more real than the intercourse 
of the same Socrates with Gorgias of 
Leontini in the house of Callicles or with 
Timaeus of Locri Epizephyrii and Hermo- 
crates of Syracuse at a later Panathenaea ? 
(Compare the opening of the Laches, where 
Socr. is personally unknown even in his 
father’s neighbourhood.) Or, once more, 
even if, for the sake of argument, we make 
so sweeping an admission, would Plato in 
the Theaetetus have made Socrates at 
seventy revert for the first time to that 
occasion of fifty years ago, unless he had 
some special motive? And what motive 
can be more natural than to connect the 
Theaetetus with an already existing and 
kindred dialogue? The representation of 
Socrates as ‘very young’ at the time of the 
interview was of course inevitable, if the 
alleged meeting was to have any plausi- 
bility. But I still think that the youth of 
Socrates is made by Plato’s skill to serve 
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(Theaet. 181). 
(Theaet. 185). 


(Theaet. 204). 
(Theaet. 183). 


(Theaet. 157, 202). 

(Theaet. 183). 

(Theaet. 154). 

(Theaet. 178, 179). 

Aeimwetacr OV... piv dAAHAOLS... 
elvar (Theaet. 160 B). 

In the absence of Being, only an a@pocpa 
(Theaet. 157), 


another purpose, which I pointed out in the 
Art. ‘Plato’ in Encyc. Brit. ed. ix., and 
which Mr. Waddell has suggested inde- 
pendently: this imaginary circumstance 
accentuates Plato’s implied confession, that 
the doctrine of Ideas as previously held by 
him was a crude theory, dpru te tv dvtwv 
Twos epamrropévov SyAos veoyeris wv.! 

2. Teichmiiller imagined that he had 
found a dividing link between earlier and 
later dialogues in the Preface to the 
Theaetetus ; all narrated dialogues being 
earlier, and all those later, in which ‘said 
I,’ ‘said he,’ etc., are omitted. And so 
much at least is true, that the latter form 
is adopted in all those of the Platonic 
writings which are demonstrably late, viz. 
Soph. Polit. Phileb. Tim. Critia, Legg. 
Therefore, although Plato was free at any 
time to vary his style, and it cannot be 
admitted that the Euthyphr. Apol. Laches, 
Crat. Gorg. Io, Meno, and Phaedrus are 
later than the Theaetetus, it does seem 
from the fact mentioned above that after a 
certain date Plato consistently preferred 
the more succinct and concentrated form, 
which, although in some ways less suited to 
the imaginative treatment of philosophy, 
was more convenient for the presentation 
of dialectical drybones. Now the state- 
ment of this preference is one motive 
of the Preface to the Theaetetus, and 
it seems improbable that he should have 
departed from this method in his next 
succeeding Essay, and then have main- 
tained it during the rest of his time. M. 
Lutoslawski thinks that the terms of this 
Preface are sufficiently accounted for by a 
reaction from the tediousness of repeating 
jv 8 éyd, 7 8 ds and épy, at every turn in 
the Republic. But if we are to speculate 
at all, is it not still more likely that he had 
wearied himself and his readers in the 

1 Soph. 259 D. 
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Parmenides with the management of what 
Hegel calls the fourth person: é¢y 6 
"Avripov gavac tov Tv6ddwpoy...rov Tap- 
pevidnv ava, x.t.A.? The elaborate manner 
in which both dialogues are introduced is 
in accordance with the date of composition 
here assigned to them. For it indicates 
the writer’s consciousness of a wide gap 
between the lifetime of Socrates and his 
own, which has to be bridged over in some 
way. But in the Theaetetus his way of 
doing this is far neater, and his comment 
upon it in the Preface to that dialogue 
betrays the consciousness of a difficulty 
overcome. 

3. The most original and suggestive 
passage of the Parmenides, that in which 
the possibility of change (yeraBoAy) is 
provided for through the conception of the 
Instantaneous (7 rod égaidvyns iors), by 
removing the speculative difficulty which 
stood in the way of admitting the reality 
of yéveows, may have cleared a path for 
Plato’s onward thought, towards that 
analysis of sensation, perception, judgment, 
memory and opinion, as processes, which 
fills so large a space in the argument of the 
Theaetetus. Mr. Waddell finds that the 


insertion of this passage creates a want of 


symmetry between the two izoféces, ev «i 
éorw and év ei py éorw, but to have pursued 
the latter into the third consequence ‘ neither 
all nor none,’ would have been tedious and 
unmeaning. 

4. That Plato himself connected the 
Sophist with the Theaetetus is not a con- 
clusive argument, for the evidence of style 
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suggests that a gap of time must have 
come between, and except in the last sen- 
tence, which may have been tacked on at 
any time, the Theaetetus presents no trace 
of having been originally intended to be 
the first of a series. 

But, once more, in looking at the Parme- 
nides as a whole, while the style is that of 
Plato’s maturity, the dialogue presents 
more the effect of a first effort in a new 
region,—that of pure dialectical abstrac- 
tions,—than the Theaetetus with its mellow 
blending of ethical, psychological, logical 
and metaphysical elements, and its profound 
analysis (taken up afterwards in the 
Timaeus) of the nature of perception. 

At the same time I am ready to admit 
that this particular question may be argued 
in a contrary sense;—that the thorny 
subtilties of the Parmenides, so remote 
from the spirit of the Republic, are only 
approached towards the end of the Theae- 
tetus, that the thorough-going notion of a 
philosophy which despises nothing however 
trivial is shared by the Parmenides with 
the later dialogues (Soph. Phileb.), and that 
the édeyxrixds dvyp of the Theaetetus (a con- 
temporary portrait) may have led Plato 
back to Zeno and through Zeno to the re- 
examination of ‘the great Parmenides.’ I 
have far less of certitude on this point than 
I have in maintaining that the Theaetetus 
and Parmenides are sister dialogues and 
that they are intermediate between the 
Republic and the Sophistes. 

Lewis CAMPBELL. 





THE CAMPAIGN OF BASIL I. AGAINST THE PAULICIANS IN 872 a.p. 


THis campaign of Basil is of great 
interest and importance from a_ topo- 
graphical point of view and will well repay a 
careful examination because of the mention 
of several geographical names which have 
not hitherto been definitely localized—the 
fortress Zapetra or Sozopetra (Zibatra in 
the Arab writers) which plays so important 
a part in frontier wars with the Saracens, 
the city Taranta (probably Derende), and 
the River Zarnouk (= Zarnik) which is 
apparently not elsewhere mentioned in the 
Byzantine authors. When Zapetra is once 
fixed, it is possible to fix (from statements 
in the Arab geographers) the site of Adata 
(Al-Hadath). In his well-known Historical 
Geography of Asia Minor Professor Ramsay 


makes no reference to this campaign, because, 
as he informs me, it was not possible at the 
time to localize the names mentioned. But 
he has very kindly directed my attention to 
Mr. Guy Le Strange’s interesting transla- 
tion (with notes) of Ibn Serapion [from 
Journal of Royal Asiatic Society, 1895], 
which has given me invaluable aid in 
writing this paper, as will be seen from the 
numerous references to the work.! 


1 Since these lines were written, I have received 
from the Author (through the kindness of Professor 
Ramsay) a copy of his book with MS. corrections 
and additional notes. I am glad to find that in 
several points Mr. Le Strange’s views now agree with 
conclusions reached in this paper, ¢.g. in reference 
to the River Hurith (Jurith) and the identification 
of the River Karakis with the Sultan Su, &c. 
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The accounts of this campaign given by 
our authorities are somewhat confused, but 
by no means hopeless. Basil’s first campaign 
(probably in 871 A.D.) had ended in disaster 
(Geo. Mon. p. 841, Sym. Mag. 690, Zon. xvi. 
8). Next year he took the field again (872 
A.D.), advancing towards the Euphrates no 
doubt by the ordinary military road passing 
Dorylaion and Sebasteia. The enemy 
retired before him and left him free to lay 
waste their country and destroy their 
villages. But when he appeared before 
their capital Tephrike* (Devrik), he found 
that it was too strongly fortified and too 
well garrisoned to be taken except by a 
protracted siege, and so he contented him- 
self with capturing some neighbouring forts 
(among which are mentioned A bara,* Spathe, 
and Koptos), and devastating the sur- 
rounding country (Theoph. Cont., p. 267, 
Kedrenos, p. 207). The exact site of these 
forts is unknown. 

In alarm the city of Taranta (jv Tapavra 
Aéyovor, Cont. ; Tavpas, Kedr., probably by 
mistake: v. infra), which lay not far off 
(yerovotoa tavry, ac. TH Tepp., Kedr.), sent 
envoys to Basil to sue for peace and per- 
mission to be ‘ enrolled among the Roman 
allies’ ; and their submission was ‘graciously’ 
accepted. Taranta is evidently one of the 
more important towns in the Paulician 
territory : it is called a ‘Saracen’ city in 
alliance with Tephrikeé (7 érépa rév Iopay- 
Mirov ods, . . . dpatyplay éxovea Kai Kowvo- 
mpayiav peta THs Tedp., Kedr.), i.e. it is a 
Paulician stronghold. Professor Ramsay 
now identifies this town with Daranda 
(Dalanda), the modern Derende.* He points 
out that the position of Taranta (which is 
probably a neuter plural, wrongly taken by 
Kedr. as an accus. sing.) is fixed by two? 
passages of Theoph., pp. 312 and 372 (ed. 
De Boor). Heraclius returning from his 
second expedition into Persia in 626 A.p. 
hesitated whether to march by way of 
Taranta or by way of Samosata. The 
former road evidently denotes the great 
route across the Euphrates through Melitene, 


1 The Bonn edition of the Byzantine authors is 
quoted, unless otherwise mentioned. 

2 Sym. Mag. (J.c.) calls the town ‘Agpixeh, Ibn 
Serapion’s ‘Abrik’ (Le Strange, pp. 58, 63). This 
form is therefore not a mere error of the MSS. but a 
variant (see concluding paragraph). [Le Strange in 
his additional MS. notes proves that Abrik is 
Tephriké (according to his first statement on p. 58), 
and not Arabkir (according to Mr. Hogarth’s opinion, 


-adopted by him on p. 740).] 


3 Probably the Amara of Kedr. II. 154. 

* On Daranda I quote from his MS. additions to 
his Hist. Geogr. 
5 In both passages Tdpavroy is the form given. 


Derende, Gurun (Gauraina), and Azizie 
(Ariarathia)—which indeed is most probably 
Herodotus’ Royal Road.® It is possible that 
Heraclius had taken this route in starting 
for his second expedition in 624 a.D., and 
perhaps Philippicus also traversed it in 
585-6 a.p.; v. Gerland, ‘die Pers. Feldziige 
des Kaisers Herakleios,’ p. 24 (Byz. Zt. 
iii. p. 351). Compare Ritter, Hrdkunde von 
Asien, vol. x. 798 and 844-5. This identifi- 
cation shows that the Paulician territory 
included the whole mountain country 
extending south from Tephrike as far at 
least as the Tokhma Su, the ancient Melas ; 
and if the Paulician Argaouth ? (see infra) is 
Arga-Area, as is very probable, their 
territory must have extended even south of 
the river. The identification of Taranta 
with Derende suits the conditions of our 
campaign. The next fact with regard to 
Basil’s movements that is certain is that we 
find him encamped some distance to the 
south-west of Melitene, and the submission 
of Taranta suggests that he had marched to 
this point by the road which was thus 
opened to him. 

The submission of Taranta was the signal 
for the surrender of several other towns or 
fortresses among which was Lokana,$ a fort 
held by Kourtikios (Kourterios, Kedr.), an 
Armenian, 7.e. a Paulician leader. Basil’s 
ulterior object is now plainly to attempt the 
capture of Melitene, the capital of the 
Saracen territory west of the Euphrates 
and north of Mt. Tauros. The Saracen towns 
in this district were the support of the 
Paulicians, and the conquest of these towns 
would isolate the rebel heretics and make 
their reduction an easy matter. The time 
was favourable: for the internal dissensions 
among the Abbassides and the revolutions 
at Baghdad had paralysed the Saracen 
power and prevented any aid from being 
sent across the Euphrates either to the 
-aulicians or to the Saracen towns on the 
west of the river. But Melitene itself was 
a strongly fortified place and powerfully 
garrisoned : and so Basil determined first of 
all to capture the towns in the rear which 
might send assistance to the capital. With 
this object he crossed the _hill-country 
between the Tokhma Su (the Arabic 
Kubakib) and the Sultan Su (the Karakis), 
sending forward a flying column (xodpcov) 
of picked soldiers against Zapetra and 
Samosata, while he himself evidently en- 


6 The pass BovxovAidos on this road is mentioned 
by Kedr. II. p. 421. 

7 "Apyaoty Kedr. IT. 154. 

8 Possibly identical with Gurun [R.]. 
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camped in the country between the Karikis 
and the Zarnik (see below). The column 
obviously took the road which leads from 
Melitene up the course of the Karakis 
(Sultan Su) and thence turns south-east- 
wards to Perre (Hisn Mansur, the modern 
Adiaman) and Samosata, joining this road 
of course on the west of Melitene. This 
road is shown in Professor Ramsay’s map, 
(H. G., p. 266). After passing through ra 
oreva THs 6d00—the description given by our 
authorities is too vague to admit of any 
definite localization of the pass referred to 
—the detachment captured Zapetra and 
released many Romans who had for long 
been prisoners there. They then laid waste 
the adjacent country and captured Samosata. 
It is said that they also crossed the 
Euphrates and ravaged the country beyond, 
its defenders being all concentrated against 
Basil. This is not impossible when we bear 
in mind the temporary paralysis of the 
Saracen power: it would mean that they 
crossed at Samosata for a plundering raid 
merely. Then they returned to the Emperor 
whom they found s¢ti// encamped on the 
Zarnouch (= Zarnik), éru pds ro Z. The 
érc is significant: Basil had remained quiet 
with the main body of his army all the 
time the detachment was away, and they 
found him where they had left him, close 
by the Zarnik. 

The above description, taken in connex- 
ion with other statements, leaves little 
doubt as to the site of Zapetra. Another 
reference to this place belongs to the year 
836 a.p., when Theophilus in his campaign 
against the Saracens captured Sozopetra 
(Theoph. Cont. 124, Kedr. 130, Zon. xv. 
29; ‘Ozopetra’ in Gen. 66; ‘ Zapetros’ in 
Sym. Mag. 634), the birthplace of the 
Caliph Al-Mo‘tacim,' and Samosata. Here 
it is said that he advances a considerable 
distance into the Saracen country (zoppu- 
Tépw THs Svpias) before he reaches Sozopetra. 
Zapetra clearly lies on or near the road 
between Melitene and Samosata. This is 
confirmed by the Arab geographers. Abu- 
1-Fida (quoted by Weil, Gesch. der Khal. ii. 
p. 309, x. 2, and by Le Strange, Trans. of 
Ibn Serapion, p. 66), who visited the place 
in 1315, says, ‘It lies two marches south- 
ward of Malatia and the same distance 
westward of Hisn Mansur [Perre— 
Adiaman] in a plain surrounded by hills.’ 
This description exactly suits the site near 
the sources of the Sultan Su and the Geuk 


? This fact seems to be unknown to the Arab his- 
torians and is probably a mere unfounded report 
current in Byzantine circles, 
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Su where stand the ruins called Viransheher 
(i.e. ‘ruined city’), about four miles from 
the road,? the very spot indicated by Ibn 
Serapion (Le Strange, /.c. p. 63), when he 
says that the Karakis (= Sultan Su °) 
‘passes near the gate of Zibatra.’ The 
statements of Ibn Khordadbeh (flor. ca. 
864) give a further confirmation of this 
argument, and at the same time indicate 
the site of Al-Hadath (Adata) as somewhere 
on the road between Zibatra and Marash. 
The frontier towns of Mesopotamia are 
given (De Goeje’s Trans., p. 70) as Malatia, 
Zibatra, Al-Hadath, Marash (thirty miles 
between the latter two), &c. Again, the 
following route is given (pp. 70 and 165): 
Samosata, Hisn Mansur, Malatia—then, 
turning to the left (see p. 165), the fortress 
of Zibatra (in Greek power), Al-Hadath 
(frontier fortress quite close to Greek 
territory), and Marash (frontier fortress 
with only Greek territory beyond). Further 
(p. 193) ‘the town nearest the Syrian 
frontiers is Marash, the next Al-Hadath: 
formerly Zibatra s’élevait dans le voisinage, 
but was sacked by the Romans in the time 
of Al-Mo‘tacim,’ referring to 836 (supra). 
All this proves clearly that Zibatra was at 
Viransheher and Al-Hadath (Adata) on the 
Ak Su near Inekli. As to the latter 
fortress, Ibn Serapion says,‘ There falls 
into the Kubakib [= Tokhma Su] a river 
Hurith (Jurith): its course lies through 
certain lakes and it passes near the city of 
Al-Hadath, falling out into the Kubakib at 
a point in the direction of this town.’ Here, 
as Professor Ramsay holds, Ibn Serapion is 
mistaken in making the Hurith fall into 
the Tokhma Su instead of the Jihan 
(Pyramus). Yakit (v. Le Strange, lc. p. 
67) is undoubtedly right in saying, ‘the 
Hurith flows out of the Lake of Al-Hadath 


2 Cf. Sir C. Wilson in his Handbook: ‘ Viran- 
sheher, ruins of ancient city in the plain four miles 
to the left,’ i.e. west of the Marash—Malatia road. 
Cf. also Ritter, Zc. x. 850-1. This suggestion was 
made by Le Strange on Ibn Serapion, p. 65, and re- 
tracted on p. 745, in deference to Mr. Hogarth’s 
argument. Now however he will probably recur to 
it again, see my first note. 

3 Le Strange (v. Addenda, p. 744) doubts this 
identification, which he had made on p. 65, in 
deference to Mr. Hogarth’s argument that ca. 900 
the whole district of Melitene was permanently 
occupied by the Saracens, and therefore could not 
be the ‘ Greek country’ in which Ibn Serapion says 
the Karakis rises. But Ibn Serapion may have 
written as late as 930-40, and the Tauros range was 
by that time in Greek power, even Melitene being 
captured by Joannes Kourkouas in 934. [The trans- 
lation formerly given ‘the source of the Karakis is 
in a lake in the Greek country’ (p. 68) is now 
altered to ‘in the confines of .. .’] 








rh 


near Marash ; and flowing on, it falls into 
the Nahr Jayhin.’! The lakes are those 
out of which the Ak Su flows, and Al- 
Hadath is on the road leading from Marash 
(Germaniceia) by Inekli, Pavrelu, Surghi, 
and Viransheher (Zibatra)? to Malatia. 

To return to Basil’s march: the detach- 
ment found him encamped zpos to Zapvodx 
rotapo, eva 7h Kepapiovov éort. This river, 
named more correctly by Kedrenos 
’Arlapvovk, is the River Az-Zarniik (7.e. ‘ the 
rivulet’) which, according to Ibn Serapion, 
‘has its source in a mountain lying between 
Malatia and Hisn Mansur [Perre-Adiaman], 
and falls into the Kubakib (Tokhma Su] 
below the mouth of the Karakis [Sultan 
Su]’; and ‘from the River Az-Zarnik is 
carried a stream called Nahr Malatia which 
.. falls into the Kubakib below the mouth 
of the river Az-Zarnik; from the Nahr 
Malatia are brought the water-courses of 
Malatia,’ &c. The whole campaign therefore 
has been confined to the west of the 
Euphrates. Basil had marched southwards, 
keeping on the west of Melitene, to a 
position on the Zarnuk. Professor Ramsay 
has suggested to me that 7d Kepapiovov may 
be an error for 7d Kepaxiovor, 7.e. the country 
about the Karakis; and, if so, this also 
shows that Basil’s camp lay between the 
two streams, Then, just as we should 
expect, ‘he breaks up his camp and marches 
with his whole army against Melitene’ 
(Cont. p. 269). Constantine, however, 
(= Theoph. Cont. 269), imagines that he is 
on the east of the Euphrates and gives a 
grandiose description of Basil’s prowess 
during the construction of a bridge over 
the flooding river, when like the Homeric 
heroes he carried as much as three or more 
ordinary men! ([Cf. his energy in the 
campaign of 880, p. 280.] Then after 
crossing the river he captures a fortress, 
Rhapsakion (perhaps really an outlying fort 
of Melitene), and despatches the Khaldian 
and Koloniate troops to ravage the country 
between the Euphrates and the Arsines 
(= the Arsanas of Arab writers, Pliny and 


1 T am pleased to see that Le Strange now adds a 
marginal note: ‘ probably the true description after 
all.’ 


* The following additional references may be 
given. Edrisi (Weil, J.c.) says that Zibatra lay 
fifteen miles from Hisn Mansur (which is thirty 
miles from Malatia and twenty-two from Samosata— 
Arab miles, presumably). But Abu-l-Fida’s author- 
ity is better, since he visited the place. Kudaima 
(Le Strange, U.c., p. 66) states that ‘from Malatia to 
Zibatra was five leagues.’ The lake of Al-Hadath 
(cp. Weil III. p. 15) is probably the southern of the 
three on the course of the river. 
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Tacitus’ Arsanias), while he marches himself 
against Melitene. 

This account cannot be accepted. He is 
first on the east of the river, then crosses 
to the west, and then sends a division of 
his army over again! Probably the move- 
ment is misplaced and refers to a crossing ® 
above Kamacha later on. Basil would 
never have divided his force in this way 
when he was going to attack a fortified city 
like Melitene, and the fact that it is the 
Khaldian and Koloniate troops that are sent 
indicates that their operations took place in 
the country adjacent to these Themes. It 
is clear then that Basil proceeded straight 
against Melitene. The Emir’s forces came 
out to meet him and a battle was fought 
before the town; but the Saracens were 
defeated and shut up within their walls. 
Seeing the strength of the place, however, 
the Emperor gave up the siege as hopeless, 
and withdrew again into the Paulician 
territory ( 77 Maviyaiwy yn) which he laid 
waste with fire and sword, capturing and 
burning the fortresses called Argaouth 
(probably Arga-Arca), qdpovprov Kovtaxiou, 
povpiov Srepavov, and Rachat (Ararach in 
Kedr., and hence no doubt the same as 
Arauraca). It was probably at this point 
that the troops of the Khaldian and 
Koloniate Themes were sent across the 
Euphrates. They devastated the country 
between that river and the Arsines (Arsanas) 
and sacked the forts of Kourtikion (Kar- 
kinion, Kedr.), Chachon (Glaschon, Kedr.), 
Amer (Aman, Kedr.), Mourinix (Mouréx, 
Kedr.), and Abdéla (or -éla, Kedr.). The 
site of these forts I have found no means of 
determining. Basil in the meantime re- 
turned home, probably by the Sivas- 
Dorylaion route, to receive the crown of 
victory at the hands of the Patriarch (Cont. 
271). 

With regard to the names ’Arfapvoix 
(Zapvov>~x), Kepaxiovoy (?), and “Adpuxy (for 
Tedpixy), it is interesting to see how the 
Arabic names are already displacing the 
Greek, even in the Greek historians. 
Tedpux) becomes Abrik in Arabic, and then 
again “Adpixy in Greek. Sosopetra becomes 
Zibatra in Arabic, and then Zabetros in 
Greek. Compare the way in which, in the 
later centuries, Turkish names displace Greek 
names in the Byzantine writers, e.g. Tagapa 
(=7d “Axoepar) for Ak Serai, [éyovapy for 
Bey Sheher, &e. (cf. Ramsay, Hist. Geogr., 

3 Of course Constantine (Theoph. Cont.) may have 
mistaken one of the large tributaries (e.g. Tokhma 
Su) for the Euphrates itself. 
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pp. 290 x. 209 x., and Cities and Bish. 
of Phrygia, pp. 19 v., 21 .). 
J. G. C. ANDERSON. 


Notre.—Mr. Anderson’s acute and sug- 
gestive paper clears away many difficulties. 
The discussion of Adata in my Hist. Geogr. 
p. 278 showed that it was situated on a pass 
that leads from Marash across Taurus ; but 
the words of Theophanes, p. 313, seemed to 
show that the pass in question led to Ara- 
bissos. Probably in that passage, which 
obviously shows topographical confusion, 
Theophanes is trying unsuccessfully to report 
the meaning of an authority, and a slight 


No one who renews his studies of Aris- 
totle’s Poetics with a perusal of Prof. 
Butcher’s stimulating work can help feeling 
that there is still much demand for conjec- 
tural emendation based upon sound princi- 
ples. Nowhere could the inseparability of 
interpretation from textual criticism be 
more conclusively demonstrated. Not to 
criticize the existing texts is not to be in 
earnest with the study of the meaning. 
The well-chosen critical matter given by 
Prof. Butcher affords many gratifying 
proofs of the success which may still attend 
logical acumen combined with palaeographi- 
cal knowledge. 

On the other hand I venture to think 
that there are a large number of instances 
in which the incorporated or suggested 
emendation, however apt in sense, must 
necessarily be regarded as a pis aller. 

It is, for instance, undoubtedly necessary 
to insert words (or groups of words) with 
rather a free hand. But to interpolate 
words is to assume that those words have 
actually fallen out, and that they have 
fallen out for a reason which will readily 
appear when the words are reinstated. For 
example, they may begin with the same, or 
much the same, shapes and sounds as words 
later on (homoeokatarkton), or they may end 
with the same, or much the same, shapes 
and sounds as words preceding (homoeoteleu- 
ton). There may be other considerations. 
The present contention is simply that some 
such explanation should spring to the eye as 
soon as the correction is made. Theoreti- 
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transposition would express the real facts, 
mepacas tiv “Adata, eis Teppavixerav adixero, 
Kai maAw tov Tadpov trepBas AGE mpds tiv 
Xdpov (on the correction “Adara, Hist. Geogr. 
p. 311). I would add here the correction on 
Hist. Geogr. p. 291, lines 32 ff. The three 
days journey there mentioned is measured 
apparently from Boukoulithos, a pass near 
the Euphrates, and not from Caesareia ; and 
the city Lykandos is to be identified with 
the Paulician Lokana, at or near Gurun on 
the ‘Royal Road,’ between Tsamandos and 
Taranta-Derende. 
W. M. Ramsay. 








POETICS OF ARISTOTLE. 


eally, no doubt, every critic acts upon this 
principle, and Prof. Butcher has for the 
most part dealt wisely with conjectural 
material. I do not, indeed, see why in 
Cap. vi. dravres should have disappeared in 
avtav <dmavres> ds eizetv, nor how adAwv 
fell away in Cap. xxii. tiv trav <dAAwy> 
dvopatwv aivOeow. But addoya like these 
are rare, and it is in no captious spirit that 
I draw attention to them. 

The following suggestions may occasion- 
ally fall short of my own ideal, but I ven- 
ture to hope that one or two among them 
may be of distinct use. 


C. i. 1447a 26. 


aitad S& Td prOpe pyporvrar Toi (al. }) trav 
épxnorav. 
Read of <a’> trav dpxnorar, t.€e. of mparot. 


Ibid, 29. 
% 8& térorola povov tots Adyos YAois 7) 
TOUS METPOLS...... (dvwvupos) Tvyxaver ovo. 


For HAETTIOTTIOIIA read HAETITIOI- 
OYCA, we. for 4% 8 érorowa read 4 Sé Te 
motovoa (m= 7 as often). ‘The art 
which zou t. by means of prose or verse 
without music....’ This art is immediately 
discussed in connection with the verb zocety, 
the noun zomryjs, and the compounds in 
-rows. tmowvca is therefore the right 
word. The mistake is due partly to similar 
letters, partly to misconception of the copy- 
ist as to sense. 
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14476 14. 


OvX WS » tray Kara (al. xara THv) pipnow 
GANG Kow} KaTa TO MEeTpOV TpocayopevovTes. 


If merely xara ry were correct the inver- 
sion of order would be unaccountable. 
Read ovx os xpHv Kara TV pipnow k.7.A. 
(When xpjv had become ri the true ri 
was omitted.) 


Ibid. 6 20. 

bpotws dé kav et Tis dravra TA wéTpa peyvdwv 
rowiro Tiv pipnow, kabarep Xaipypwv éroinee 
Kévravpov puxtnv paywdiav é& damavtwv tov 
pérpuv, tkat (rovrov add. al.) rowuriy mpoc- 
ayopevTéov. 

Aristotle has just said that people wrong- 
ly name writers according to their metre, 
éAeyoro.ot if they write elegiacs, éromo.oi 
if they write epic verse. He here reduces 
the position to the absurd. ‘What then if 
a man writes in a medley of all sorts of 
metres ¢’ 

The natural answer is...xai rovrov <7 ov 
Tavto> Towv mporayopevtéor, 7.¢. ‘him also, 
I suppose, we must call a ravrorowds.’ 


C. iii. a 19. 
‘ 4 > a > Lad ‘ 4 > ‘ ~ 

Kal yap €v Tos adrots Kal TA aiTa pipetoOar 
» ud 7 > , aA & 4 , 
éorw ore pev amrayyéAXAovra (7 Erepov te yuyvo- 

a HK 

pevov, Womep “Opnpos rove, 7) Os TOV adTov Kal 

‘ , x , € ¢ 
py petaBaddAovta), TH mavras ws mparrovras 
kal évepyouvras Tovs pyLovjevous. 


All the difficulties are removed by in- 
serting after peraBadAovra tlie words <dére 
3 cigdyovra> and omitting the 7 (which 
became inevitable after the loss had once 
occurred), ‘Sometimes in narrative...some- 
times by introducing all his imitating char- 
acters in the capacity of actors and doers.’ 


C. iv. 14485 20. 


After the statement of one qvoixy airia 
of poetry (viz. our congenital love of 
pipnors), the second airia is rather hard to 
distinguish in the text. Professor Butcher 
rightly finds it here, but his translation 
hardly corresponds to the original. 


Kara puow be OvTOS Hiv TOU pueir Oar Kal 
THs dppovias kal TOU prdpob (ra yap pérpa ore 
popia tov pvOpav éori, davepov) Teg dpxis 
mepuxores kal atta pdadiota Kata piKpov 
mpodyovtes eéyévvnoav tiv moinow éx Tov 
aitooxediagpaTwv. 

Place a comma after pipetoOar and insert 
<é€pav> after gavepdv (ie. GANEPON- 
€PAN) outside the parenthesis, thus: 
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Kata piow Sé ovros Hiv Tov pupcior Gat, kat 
(‘also,’ ‘in the second place ’) Tis dpuovias 
Kat Tod prdod...... <épav> e& dpyijs wepuxdres 
x.t.X., 7.¢. ‘in the second place, being natural- 
ly passionately fond of harmony and 
rhythm, and gradually advancing these 
elements.’ 

For the use of épav (which fits well with 
éyéwvnoav) cf. eg. Ar. Vesp. 89 épa rod 
dixalev, ete. 


C. iv. 1449a 7. 

Td pev ovv éxioxoreiv Trapéxe (al. ci dpa 
exer) 959 9 tpaywdia ikavas 7) ov x.7.X. 

The readings are best accounted for by 
ett’ dp’ éxeu For eire...7)...see Lex. 

(I may remark in passing that a restora- 
tion of the text with the usual elisions 
would yield useful results. ) 


C, vi. 1450a 13. 


, y > > 2) 4 oA c > a 
TOUTOLS [MEV OVV OUK oXAtyou tavrav WS €LTTELV 
KeXpnVTat TOUS elder. 

The emendation embodied in Prof. 
Butcher’s text involves change at too many 
. , \ > > 2), 7 
points. Read rovros pév ovtv ovk« dAtyor 
aitovws ws eizeiy x.7.A., i.e. ‘many writers 
have used them all by native wit, instine- 
tively.’ (This is the legitimate sense of 

airdvoos.) 


C. vi. 14506 19. 

tas yap ths tpaywdias Sivapis Kai avev 
dyOvos kai troxpitav éoriv. : 

I am surprised that no one has made the 
obvious emendation ods. (The preceding 
word ends in -s.) 


Ibid. 38. 
ovyxeita yap 7 Gewpia éyys Tod dvaroOyrov 


Txpovov ywvopevn. 
Read xpovw: ‘at length.’ 


C. ix. 1452a 2 


tattra 5€ yiverar Kai padiocra Kal Tyaddov 
dtav yevytat Tapa THY Sogav bv adAyAa. 

The usual transposition is much too free. 
Rather simply read ka Acov for paddAov (a 
frequent corruption) and render ‘these 
effects are produced both in the strongest 
degree and also more artistically when the 
events occur with a surprise through a re- 
ciprocal connection of cause and effect,’ 


C. xiv. 14536 15. 
dvaykyn S¢ 7) pidwv elvat pds GAANAOUS Tas 
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To.avras mpages 7) €xOpav 7 paderépov T av 

pay ovv €xOpos €xOpov, ovdev éAeewov ot're ToLdv 

oure pédhov, ahi kat’ abtd 7d raBos: odd av 
pnderépus Exovres. 


It is no wonder that Pazzi inserted 
amroxteivy after éyOpov and the editor of 
Aldus Secxvvor after péAAwv, so that Bekker 
reads av peév oby éxOpds éxOpov <droxteivy>, 
ovdev éAcewov ovre trovav ore peAdov <detk- 
vuo> x.T.r. 

Yet, obviously, these interpolations ren- 
der no satisfactory account of themselves. 
I therefore believe that after pyderePQN 
there has been lost the word APQIH 
(Spey), and that av has shifted its place 
and meaning in consequence, the true 
reading being <dpw > piv ay ovv éxOpos 
€xOpov ovdev édeewov, ovTE rovmy ovTE peddov, 


K.T.A. 
C. xiv. 1454a 4. 


It is quite inconceivable that Aristotle, 
who thinks the most artistic tragedy is one 
which combines zrepuréreca and dvayvépurs in 
such a way as to produce the most of pity 
and fear, and who commends plays which 
end «is dvorvyiav, should here say that the 
‘best’ situation is that in which the deed 
is not performed at all, but is forestalled by 
a recognition. To be consistent he must 
claim that the best contrivance is one by 
which a deed is done unwittingly and the 
recognition made afterwards, The struggles 
of Essen and Susemihl to rearrange the 
passage are creditable to their perception of 
the difficulty, but the results are not critic- 
ally acceptable. 

What Aristotle does say, I believe, is not 
‘but the dest kind is...’ but ‘the kind which 
chiefly prevails, the most popular kind.’ 

This meaning can hardly be attached to 
the simple word xpdrwroy, but it can be 
very well expressed by x pa re? <8é te i> 
otov...,with which cf. 4 wAelorn xpavrae (c. 
xvi. tit.) and such expressions as 4 gatis 
ToAAH Kparet. 

Aristotle admits that such plays are best 
liked 81a rhv rév Oearév aobeveav. 


1455a 27 


0 yap ’Apuduipaos e€ iepod dave, 6 
opavra Trov Geariv eAdvOavev x.t.X. 

To bracket rév Geariv is bold; to alter to 
Tov miytnv is perhaps more so. 

More easily 6 py Gpavr abrov 
Gearny (t.€. Gs aitov Oearyv dvra) ‘and when 
a poet did not see this in the character of 
a spectator...’ 


C. xvii. 


a) 
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Ibid. 30. 


mbavutaro. yap amd Tras adtis Pvoews of 
ev Tois mabeciv eict. 

Emend az6 ris atrav dicews. (The 
attraction of flexion-endings is a frequent 
cause of corruption.) 

C. xviii. 6 26. 

eyo be deow pay elvat Ti an’ dpxis Expt 
TovUTou TOU pLepous é éoxarov €or, e€ ou peTa- 
Baive cis Tedrvyiav. 


Inasmuch as the change is as often (and, 
to the mind of Aristotle, more properly) eis 
dvorvxiay, editors are inclined to add <j 
eis Svorvyiav>, Which may very well have 
fallen away. 

It occurs to me, however, that the sense 
is met by reading eis Erepotvxiav. 


Ibid, 32. 

tpaywoias dé €idn eioi Téeooapa Toratra yup 
tral ra péepn eAexOn- 4) pev weTreypevy k.7.A. 

But the pépyn of tragedy are six and not 
four, and, in any case, those pépy do not 
determine the enumeration of the ey. 

Most editors bracket rocatra...é\éx6y. 
Rather read rooatra yap kata pépy er€xOn 
‘for that is the number before mentioned in 
detail (though not brought together and 
classified).’ 


1456a 20. 


> Os a , s 2 a e aA 
év d€ rais wepirereiats Kal év trois TamAois 
apaypac. otoxaerar dv PBovdovrat. 


Read dAXocs (cf. 14516 33). 


C. xviii. 


Thid. 28 


trois b€ Aowrois Ta adoperva paddov Tod pvbov 
GAAns Tpaywdias éoriv. 

This is the exact opposite of the sense. 
Prof. Butcher agrees with those who insert 
<oidév> before padAov. But how was the 
word lost ? 

In the next sentence the same objection 
of Aristotle is put in the form of a question. 
So here I should read rots 6 Aourots <7 @ s> 
Ta Gddpeva padXov Tod pov 7) AAs Tpaywdias 


ae 
€OTLV ; 


” 
7 


= 


1457a 

tovTouv 6€ TO aie ék onpatvovtos Kal donpov 
(rAnv otk ev TO tévdpatos onpaivovTos Kal 
Gonpov) K.T.A. 


XXi. 


If évdpare is right, whence came dvopartos 
The natural supposition is that the 
original was év TOs Tov évoparos. 
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C. xxii. 1458a 27. 
kara pev thy Tov Tévopdtwv aivOerw odx 
oldv te TOTO Toujoa, kata Se THv perapopav 
evdexeTau. 

Some editors insert <dAAwvy>, others 
<xvpiwv>. Perhaps the original was xara 
pay thy Tov <ovY 06 v> ovvOecw, to which 
évoudrwv Was an adscript. 


Ibid. 31. 

téx tov yAwtrov BapBapicpds. This ab- 
rupt remark follows aiviypards te yap idea 
avrn €oti K.t. A. 

Answering re with re and filling in the 
sense we may read éx 7 <dpixt> wv 
yAwrrav BapBapwpds. I am further dis- 
posed to believe that a larger loss has oc- 
curred and that the original text was e.g. 

& 7 <dpikt> wv yAwtrov BapBapiopos 
<dpdov Ort movetrar>. Set dpa x.7.A. 


C. xxii. 14585 12. 


4 A k 2 ive 6. Ld tT , , 
TO pev ov gaiverbat Trws xpwopevov ToVTH 
il eB 
T@ TpoTw yeXotov K.T.A. 
‘ t 


The word wanted is <dvauc O> yrus, the 
first two syllables having been lost through 
the similarity of -aweofar and dveoOn- 


(a=«, ef. 1455a 20 and very frequently). 
HTQC then became TIQC. 


C. xxiv. 1460a 23. 

dud 8), av TO tpOrov Weddos, Tarr’ ovde (al. 
dAov Se )rovrou dvtos avayKyn eivar ) yeverOar 
Ti mpooGeivat. 

The point is that ‘granted the second, 
there is no necessity to establish the first ’— 
popular fallacy being sufficient for the pur- 
pose. Prof. Butcher gives the right sense ; 
but, for the reading, I should suggest 8:0 37, 
av TO mpatov Weddos, GAN’ ovd Ev, TOUTOV OVTOS, 
avaykn <K Gk €CvO> Elva 7 yeveoOa = p da- 
<Oev> Ocivas, ‘if the first is (a) fiction, 
nevertheless (GAA) there is no necessity, 
when the latter is (a fact), to begin by lay- 
ing it down that the former also is or be- 
comes,’ 
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The cause of the loss of kxdxeiv’ in 
-Kn <kaxew> ewat is obvious. 


C. xxv. 14608 18. 


ei 5¢ fT 7d mpoeXdoOau x.7.X. 
Rather than «i 6 <dia> 7d read ci 5876 
(cf. 1448a 8, 14496 11, &e.). 


Ibid. 27. 


ei pévtor TO TéAOS 7 padAov 7) <py> Hrrov 
evedéxero tmdpxew Kai Kata TH Tept TovTwY 


téxvnv ThpaptiaOat, ovk dpbas. 


Rather than omit jpaprjcba I should 
read <py> jpaptio Oa and render ‘if it had 
been possible for the end to be attained 
quite as readily, and yet for no error to 
have been made in respect of the art to 
which they belong.’ 


C. xxv. 146la 27. 


‘ aN 4 ‘ » ~ , ia lol 
Ta 0€ Kata TO Cos THs €ews, olov Ta 
Kexpapevwrv T olvov pacw elvat, bev weroinrat 
6 Tavupydns Ati oivoyoevev, ob twodvtwy otvov. 
Prof. Butcher inserts <évia> after xexpa- 
, 
pevwv. I should prefer (for sense as well) 
to read trav Kexpapevwv <oiovodyv> olvov 
gaow elvar: ‘any and every sort.” 


C. xxvi. 14628 5. 


wor’ éav pev eva piOov romow, dvayKy 7) 
Bpaxéa Setxvipevov povpov gaiverbar, 7 
dxodovGotvta TH TOU pérpov pyjKe dOapi. 
ees tenes > A€yw 48é oiov éav &k TrAELOVWN tpasewv 
 TvyKEern, ov pia. 

The usual methods of filling in the 
lacuna, though good in sense, do not account 
for the loss. I should fill in with <éav 82 
moXvpepH> and account for the loss by 
homoeoteleuton (-ap7...-€p7). 

. Further notes upon textual questions and 
upon the interpretation of difficulties are 
reserved for another occasion. Meanwhile, 
inasmuch as the Poetics are now regularly 
read in the University of Melbourne, | 
should be grateful for the opinion of any 
scholar upon the views taken above. 

T. G. Tucker. 
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XENOPHON’S O£LCONOMICUS. 


(Continued from page 104.) 


8, l.—vai pa Ad,” épn 6 "Ioyxodpayos, Kai 
dnxOciody ye olda airiv...dte tev civevexPévrwv 
tT. aitnoavros €“ov ody ely€ por Sodvat. 

It seems necessary to insert wore some- 
where in this sentence. A Greek could 
not have omitted it, any more than in 10, 
2 éyw rtoivw idwv more airyv «t.rA = It 
would have fallen out most easily perhaps 
after dr, but its more natural place would 
be after dnyGeiodv ye. (Herwerden after 
olda.) 

8, 10.—xai od ody, & yiva, ef rod pev 
Tapdxov TovTov mi déoro, Bovdoww 8 dxpiBds 
dvoixety Ta GvTa eid€var Kal TOY GvTwY evTépws 
AapBdvovea Stw av Sen xpHoOar...xwpav Te 
Soxipdowpeba THv TpoonKovoay ExdoTols ExeLv 
Kal K.T.A. 

Hartman is probably right in demurring 
to duoxety ra dvta. It is not a question of 
knowing how to ‘administer your property,’ 
but simply of avoiding confusion in your 
stores and knowing what you have or have 
not got. He reads dxpiBds Tra oikor ovta 
eidevat, but I am not sure that oixo. can be 
used indiscriminately for év rp oixia. Ihave 
thought of dupe (cf. 17 and 9, 6) 
but it does not quite satisfy me. The 
optatives «i doo and «i BovAow, to which 
Dr. Holden calls attention, seem unsuitable 
here and are probably an error for the 
present indicative, dé and BovrAa. Not 
only is the mood inharmonious with doxija- 
ocwpeba, but it puts as a mere future con- 
tingency what the speaker would naturally 
assume to be an actual fact. He takes it 
for granted that his wife wishes to avoid 
disorder and to have things handy. 

If orw av d€n xpyoba is right, the attrac- 
tion is very unusual. 

Just below in 4 yap xwpa aity ro py dv 
zoOnoe Should we read 76 px éevov t I hardly 
think that ody is to be understood from the 
sentence before, or that ov can be used here 
by itself. 

8, 16.—In a storm, says the sailor, there 
is no time to search for things or get them 
out: dere yap 6 beds Kai Koddle Tors 
BrGxas. amend is not exactly an inappro- 
priate word, but there is a very similar 
word so much more appropriate that I be- 
lieve Xenophon to have used it : éweéyet...xat 
KoAafe. tos Bdaxas. So Soph. 0.C’. 1540 
€revyer yap pe TovK Geot zrapov. 

8, 19.—és 5€ kaddv haiverat k.7.A. 


I think Hartman is right in doubting the 
exclamatory use of ws here, which would 
indeed be very much out of place, but he 
does not say how the words are to be dealt 
with. It seems pretty certain that this as 
must be like the two in the preceding sen- 
tence, which follow upon eipyra, though 
elipyrac comes after them in order. I should 
suppose that Xenophon was in like manner 
going to put something later on which this 
ws «7.4. would follow, but was diverted by 
the length of the sentence into an anacolu- 
thon. What he had in his mind really 
appears in the next sentence (21) ei 8 dAnOj 
taita Aé€yw, eeor...cat meipav AapBdvew 
avtov x.7.A. It it as though 19-21 ran as 
dé xaddv haiverat...rovrov Lear. teipav ap- 
Bavew x.t.4. Ages. 7, 7 is a sentence of 
somewhat similar irregularity, for it con- 
tains no regular apodosis to ei 8 ad x.1.X. 
but the sense is given in another form. 

9,5.—oi pév yap xpyotoi (trav oixerav) 
mawWoromnodpevor evvovaTepor ws ert TO Todd, 
ot 5& rovnpol ebropwtepor mpds TO KaKoupyeiv 
yiyvovrat. 

Xenophon may have meant only that bad 
slaves got increased facilities (etaopwrepor) 
for mischief or dishonesty, and this makes 
fairsense. But the antithesis to edvovarepa 
suggests that some effect upon their disposi- 
tions was what he meant to express. If so, 
he may have written eipopwrepor in the sense 
in which Aristotle,more than once has 
eixatapopos. When eidopwrepov is used of 
the body (Symp. 2, 16) it has the somewhat 
similar meaning of ‘more flexible,’ ‘more 
easily moved.’ So Ilepi “Yous 44, 1 zpos 
ndovas Adywv evhopa and 4, 1 rpds Adywv éviore 
peyBos ovx adopos. Cf. the analogous uses 
of dvedopos, éxipopos, mapadpopos, ke. | 
have also thought of etporurepor. 

9, 18.—yaderdrepov yap av, py padvas, et 
avy érérattov K.T.A. 

dv cannot stand here with the adjective 
and without a verb. Add etva before épy 
or after davac. 

10, 12 seems to me imperfectly ex- 
pressed and I conjecture that it ran some- 
what as follows: cal <> dys 8%, <épyv>, 
érétav dvraywvilytar <déorowa> Siaxdvw 
kaBapwrépa ovoa mperovtws Te paAdov Hudt- 
eopevyn, Kwytixov yiyvera. There is nothing 
in the preceding sentences from which 
décrowa can conveniently be understood. 
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épyv is perhaps not absolutely necessary, 
but is usually added when a transition is 
made from oratio obliqua. I see not the 
least reason for doubting ows, as Hartman 
does, but it probably wants the article. 

11, 4.—dravrjcas tO Nuxiov tod érydvtov 
inTrw. 

In this troublesome expression can Xeno- 
hon have written r@ érndAvry (or érjAvéd) 
immo 4 Cf. Herod. 1, 78, 3 A€yovres du elvan 
yijs taida, tov 5é wohemiov Te Kai eryAvda. 
It is contrary to all probability that rod 
Nixnparov (Cobet) should have been corrupted 
thus. 

11, 18.—ra pév Badyv, ra 8€ drodpapov 
otxade. Perhaps Badyv should be Badicas: 
cf. 8,4, 5 pév Badi{wv tov tpéxovra. Other- 
wise we must insert éAdwv or some other 
aorist participle, perhaps Badicas itself. 
Hartman <idv>, but an aorist is needed to 
match dzodpaywov. (In his text H. has 
Badicas after Herwerden.) 

11, 22.—dAAa Kai Euedrov Se eyes...todTO 
epynoer Oa. 

Perhaps é¢€ should be oe. xai...d€ seems 
hardly possible after aAAa. 

12, 14.—It will not do to omit fjadiov, as 
Hartman proposes, in the first half of the 
sentence, though edzerés €or. might have been 
omitted in the second. If any change were to 
be made, I should prefer to insert another 
infinitive after eirerés éor, but perhaps 
none is necessary. Holden falls into a re- 
markable mistake in saying that edzerés is 
‘not found elsewhere in Xenophon.’ Not 
only does he adopt it himself in 15, 13 of 
this dialogue from the conjecture of Wytt- 
enbach (MSS. eézperés), but Sturz’ lexicon 
will furnish many other examples of both 
adjective and adverb. Holden is also in 
error in this § as to drav apy TO mpaxréov. 
The sense shows that zapy is from 
rapinut, not from rdépepr. Cf. Soph. O. C. 
1229: Plat. Rep. 460 KE, 

13, 8.—xai ra kvvidia 5€ woAd TOV avOpwrrwv 
kal TH yvwopyn Kal TH yAWrry brodeéoTepa dvTa 
pws Kal mepurpéxew Kal kvBiotav Kai adda 
TOAAG pavOdver TO aiTG TOUTW TPOTY. 

_ That dogs are inferior to man rq yvopy 
is intelligible enough, but what can be 
meant by calling them inferior also rq 
yAorrn? or what has the tongue to do with 
running round in a circle and tumbling 
head over heels? The editors do not appear 
to have asked themselves these questions. 
But I do not see what is to be done with rj 
yAorrn. What is there besides yéuy that 
1t would be apposite to mention here? I 
can think of nothing, unless it were power 
of attention or docility. Did Xenophon 
NO. LXXXVI, VOL. X. 





write pedery? (rodv tH yvdpuyn trodeéorepa 
ovra Hartman.) 

13, 9.—rH yap yaotpi airav emi tats ém- 
Ovpias mpooxapifopevos av TOAN’ avirows rap’ 
avTov. 

éri tais émOupias seems to make no 
sense. Can it be an adscript meaning that 
Xenophon uses yaoryjp here ‘of the bodily 
desires’ ? (Hartman xai for ézi.) 

14, 5.—Speaking of the laws of Draco 
and Solon, Ischomachus says yéyparrat yap 
Cnprortobar eri tots KXéupacr Kal dedéoOa, qv 
tis GA@ Tov, Kat Oavatoiobar Tors éyyxet- 
povvras. 

This statement has puzzled the commen- 
tators considerably, as it appears to give a 
severer punishment for an attempt at theft 
than for a theft actually perpetrated. Some 
have made the obvious suggestion that the 
words should be transposed, reading kai 
SedéaOar Tovis eyxepotvtas Kat Gavatodobar nv 
tis GA@ rowv. Others have understood 
éyxetpoivtas very improbably of assault, not 
theft. But the addition of a word before 
éyxepovvras will give us an unexceptionable 
sense and bring this passage into harmony 
with the docus classicus on the subject in 
the Zimocrates of Demosthenes. We read 
there that 6 odrwv...vdpov ciojveyxev, «i 
pev tis wel Hucpav irép wevtyKovtTa dpaxpas 
kXérror, draywynv mpos Tos evden’ elvar’ et 
8€ Tis vUKTwp StLody KAErToL, TodTOV e€eltvat Kat 
Gmoxreivar Kal TpHacaL SwKovTa Kal amayayeiv 
tois evdex, ef BovAowTo. td 8 GdrovTe dy at 
amaywyai «iow, ovK eyyuntas KatTacTcavTe 
éxtiaw e€lvat Tov KAeupdtwv, adAAa Gdvatov 
tiv Cypiav. The words of Demosthenes 
make it certain, I think, that we should 
read here OavarotoGar trois <vixtwp> éyxet- 
povvras. It is well known that at Rome 
the old law allowed any thief to be killed 
by night (dwodecim tabulae nocturnum 

Surem quoquo modo, diurnum autem, si se telo 
defenderet, interfici impune voluerunt, Cicero 
p. Milone § 9): Xenophon and Demosthenes 
are speaking rather of the penalty inflicted 
in course of law, though the latter seems to 
include private killing as well. 

In the words that immediately follow, 
dpAov obv, Edy, Ste eypadov aita BovdAdpevor 
&e., abrad should probably be ratra, though 
airé may be defended as referring to 
moAAovs Tov vopwv in 4. 

15.—It it difficult to resist the conclusion 
that §$ 1-4 were never meant to stand 
before the following §§, which simply re- 
peat their contents at somewhat greater 
length, but that we have here an instance 
of a duplex recensio or two alternative ver- 
sions of the same matter. How the two 
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versions originated, is not an easy question 
to settle. 

15, 1.—érewav ye euroujoys twi 7d BovdAeo- 
Gai cor eivar tayabd, euroujons 5¢ TH aito 
TovTw TO empedciobar orws Tadta cor érctedij- 
Tat, ert S€ Mpos TovToLs ErLETHUHY KTHTN avTo, 
ws dv Towovpeva Exacta TOV épywv dpedipwreEpa. 
yiyvoro «.7.d. 

KTyoyn aire is certainly wrong, as Cobet 
pointed out, but it is hard to see how to 
improve it. Another éuzoujons is not 
plausible, for why should it have been so 
corrupted?—nor is évepydoyn. Holden and 
Hartman both propose xryoytat aités, Which 
is quite unsuitable, as Socrates is speaking 
throughout of what the overseer is taught, 
not of what he learns for himself, nor would 
there be any good reason for making such a 
distinction in this one thing. I can only 
conjecture that xrjoy aird, which is not 
necessary to the construction, was an ill- 
worded adscript of some one who wished to 
give érurryjunv a verb. 

It may be that the first euzomoys should 
be followed by a pev and no doubt that is 
the common usage, but there are too many 
cases without pév to make the restoration 
safe. We have another in 2,3 kat zdécov 
Gv...0lel...eupety TA OX KTHWaTa, TOcov Se TH 
eva ; and cf. 11, 4. zodAous...roAiv dé. Per- 
haps oorep od cavt@ just below should be 
<6polws> or <ooatrws> dorep ob cavTe. 

16, 12.—eikds yap. Thy Toav avartpedho- 
pevynv...tTyviKatTa KOTpov pey TH yn HON 
mapexew, Kaprov 8 ovmtw xataBareiv wore 
pvecbat. 

ovrw can hardly stand instead of pyre 
with the infinitive here. It might perhaps 
stand in the first of two clauses after eixds 
eor., if one word or idea was strongly 
negatived and another, as it were, put in its 
place: but in the second clause it is im- 
possible. (Kiihner, § 514, 2, B, points out 
rightly that in Plat. Soph. 254 B cixos ovdx 
HrTov éxeivwv ottws éxew the odx goes closely 
with #rrov.) I would not however read 
pyro here. If we notice the change from 
the present zapéxyew to the aorist xataBareiv, 
for which there is no reason, we may prob- 
ably conclude that it is xaraBadciv which is 
wrong and restore xapzov 8 ovzw xaraBadct. 
The future is used as in 11 oxdypa 7 yi 
éora. (For a similar error cf. note on 20, 
16.) 

17, 7.—ovxotv totto pév, ednv ey, 78 
peherys betray, & womrep Tots KBapiorais » xelp, 
Orws Svvytar barnperety TH yvopy. 

The traditional punctuation is wrong 
here. The subject of Setrar is not rodro 
(which is an accusative meaning ‘in this 


matter’: cf. 16, 6) but % yet. A comma 
must be placed after xOapicrais, if we put 
one before wavzep. 

18, 1.—oris évOa rvet avenos 7H avtios ; 

I suspect évOa should be évéev. Cf. Bast’s 
Comm. Palaeogr. p. 807. An adverb of 
place at which can be turned by attraction 
into an adverb of motion from or to, but 
not, I think, vice versa. (So too Hartman 
in his text.) 

18, 5.—orws 8& 7d dedpevov Kdover..., Tint 
Tovro, & Swxpares ; 

Read rit rotro <éryeAnréov>. Hartman 
<mpoordges>. 

19, 2.—év drole tH yn Set hurevew. 

Omit tj. It has perhaps arisen from a 
dittography of yp. 

19, 19.—dddoKxe tpvyav éavtnv, womrep Ta 
oika cuKalovat, TO dpyav del. 

Read éavrijs. Cf. Mem. 3,11, 1 éxwdecxvvew 
éauTns 60a Kadas Exel. 

20, 3.—ovd’ ore adyvonoas tis Tiv yay 
hepovoav auredous év adopw epireroer. 

Tv ynv <tiv> dépovcov Hartman. A 
word has indeed been omitted, but not the 
article. A man planted vines in unsuitable 
soil, because he did not know—what ? that it 
would not grow them; dyvonoas tHv yiv 
<ov> depovoav dyzréAovs. Hartman has him- 
self very plausibly added an od in 2, 3, 
writing ot wavv for wavv. Cf. on 16 below. 

20, 8.—Insert ad after gvAakds. Some 
particle is needed and this seems the likeli- 
est. It occurs again in the next §. 

20, 16.—péya dé ey Stadépew x.7.r. 

Read péya S€, py, Siadhépe. The whole 
of thisch. is in the oratio recta. Sude- 
pet, Suadepovor, &e. occur repeatedly. 

bid. padiws yap dvip eis mapa Ttods déxa 
diaheper To ev wpa épydlerGar Kai adXos ye 
dvnp Siadepe TS TPO TIS Hpas amévat. 

In company with the man who goes away 
early Xenophon must have put him who 
begins late, that is, he must have written 
T <pyt’> ev apa épydlerOar. He has just 
said it is the overseer’s business to see ds 
Tiv wpav év TO epyw ot épydrar dow, ‘ begin 
work in good time,’ and it would be ex- 
travagant to speak as though only one 
workman in ten did so. 

20, 18 —6rav 6 pev mparry ep grep Oppyrat 
Badifeov, 6 & be paotwvedy Tm Wyn Kal rapa. 
Kpyvats Kal tro OKLALS dvaTravdpevos K.T. Xr. 

Cobet may be right in adopting éd’ orep 
from Stephanus, but not in _ branding 
Badi~wv as an inficetum interpretamentum. 
The antithesis to dvaravopevos however, 
while defending BadiZwv, suggests that we 
should add to it some adverb such as 
mpoOvpws OY Os TAXLOTA. 
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20, 20.—Agreeing with Schneider that 
émeAciobar has no business to be mentioned 
here, I should suggest that 75 dé di) Kadds 
épyalecOar %) Kaxds, Tovro dy x.7.4. may be 
the right reading, émipedciofar was per- 
haps added by some one who failed to see 
that xaxos went with epydler Bau. 

Ibid. drav, exarrovrev iva tAns Kabapai ai 
dpredo. yévwvtat, ovtw oKdrtwow (cxadddvtwv 
and oxad\Awow Hartman) adore mireiw Kai 
kaddiow tiv vAnv ytyverGal, THs ovTws otk 
dpyov av dycats elvat ; 

Surely xaAAiw should be xaxiw. The fine- 
ness of the weeds is hardly a thing to dwell 
on. So De Vectigalibus 4, 36 the xdxov of 
Stephanus has been universally adopted for 
the xéAdvov of the MSS. (Hartman pi) 
pew). It also seems natural to suppose 
that otrws dpydv should be rovrous a&pyous. 

20, 23.—Perhaps by a contrary error to 
that twice pointed out above (16, 12 and 








20, 16) exer yapos wapdopos yeyvouevos has 
been written here for €xew yapov tapdopov 
ytyvopevov. The words seem wanted to finish 
off the father’s statement of the case. 

21, 5.—aicyvvopevors te éxovow aicypov te 
movelv kal TeGerOar oiopéevous BéAtLOv eivat Kat 
dyahAopévors TO TeiMecOar Eva ExacTov Kai 
ovpravras, toveiy Stav denon, ovik aOvpus 
TrovovvTas. 

(1).—éyovow after zapéxovow in the 
preceding sentence seems sufficiently defend- 
ed by the precisely similar use of the two 
words in Ages. 6, 4,5. Cf. too Hiero 11, 12 
Exdvtas Tovs reopuevous éxos av. (2). If we 
do not insert a xat before zrovetv, or before 
éva (€va te?), We must at least take dyadAo- 
peévous TO eiHerGar as subordinate to zovodv- 
Tas. €va ékacrov and oipravras must not 
be separated. 

H. Ricwarps. 


ATTIC JUDICATURE. 


In the numbers of this Review issued in 
April and May 1893 I was permitted to 
describe some part of the mechanism of 
Attic judicature in the light of statements 
of the recently discovered Aristotelian Con- 
stitution of Athens. Since that date the 
acumen uf Professor Blass has satisfactorily 
deciphered further passages of the MS. that 
had been almost effaced by destructive 
agencies, and had hitherto proved illegible. 
With the help of this new information I 
will now attempt to complete the shadowing 
of an Athenian juror throughout his day of 
service ; and at the same time will take the 
opportunity of criticizing some divergent 
views proposed by Gilbert in his Consti- 
tutional Antiquities of Sparta and Athens. 

1, The assignment by lot of eponym 
letters of the alphabet, A, u, v, etc., to the 
several law courts was the work of a single 
Thesmothetes, whether acting in rotation or 
appointed by lot, is not mentioned. érreBav 
8’ 6 Oecpoberns emuchnpoorn Ta. ypdppara | & Set 
tpoorapariber ba Tors Suxacrypiots...63, 5 

2. The assignment of the courts to ‘the 
several magistrates was the duty of two 
Thesmothetai chosen by lot. rifera 3 év 
TS TpOTW TOV Sixacrnpiov kK’ kAnpwtipia kal 
KvBou XaAKot év ots emyéyparrrat Ta. yeape 
para TOV Sixarrnpiov Kat érepor KvBot & ols 
éort TOV dpxav TO. évopara. ervyeypappeva. ot 
Aaxovres 58 tHv Oeopoberav yxwpis Exarépous 


Tobs KvBous euBadrdovow, o pev TOV Sixaoryptov 
€is ev KAnpwrtypiov 6 0 Oe TOV apx@v eis erepor, 
column 33, lines 28 segg. (Blass’ reconsti- 
tution of the text is taken from Kaibel’s 
Stil und Text von Aristoteles Politeia). The 
‘first’ of the courts apparently denotes the 
court which had the letter L assigned to it 
for an eponym. Kaibel observes that there 
was no need of more than two balloting 
urns, and for « would read B’. This is a 
better reading ; but 7’ is perhaps as likely, 
indicating that a third urn received the 
pairs of cubes after they were simul- 
taneously withdrawn from the others. Un- 
less the letters are distinctly visible, I would 
suggest that xAypwrtpides (not KAnpwripia) 
and piav KAypwrpida (not év kAypwrypiov) and 
érépav (not érepov) should be read ; for it is 
searcely credible that in adjacent pages of 
the same treatise xAypwrypiov should be used 
to denote such dissimilar things as balloting 
urns and balloting rooms. The latter 
usage occurs in: xavovides deka ev Exdotw 
TOV kAnpornpinv, col. 31, 16, and ri pudiv 
aXe eis TO KAnpwTyproy, col. 31, 18. 

3. Instead of the total number of juror 
tickets in the boxes, Gilbert (p. 400) thinks 
that only a fraction of them were suspended 
on the Kanonides ; but see the following 
paragraph. (The pages of Gilbert’s treatise 
referred to are the pages of the translation 
by Brooks and Nicklin.) ; 
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4. In describing the sortition (xvBeia) 
of jurors for the service of the day, the 
writer uses the following terms: cict d¢ 
KvBou Etdwor péAaves Kal AevKoi* doovs 8 av 
déy Aayxetvy Sixacras, toovoiror éufsdddovrac 
Aevkol, <otov> kara wévre mwaKia eis, ol Oe 
peédaves tov adtov tporov, col. 31, 20. Of 
these words Gilbert, if I understand him 
rightly, gives the following interpretation. 
To shorten, presumably, the process of 
lottery, the white cubes employed were not 
equal in number to the jurors required, but 
only a fraction of that number, say one fifth ; 
and as soon as an amount of muivaxi equal 
to twice the number required had been fixed 
on the Kanonides, no more were withdrawn 
from the «Bor, but an equal number of 
black cubes were thrown into the urn. 
Eg. if a hundred jurors were wanted from 
a given tribe, twenty white and twenty 
black cubes would be used and two hundred 
tickets placed on the Kanonides. Then 
five tickets were withdrawn at a time from 
the Kanonides, and either selected or re- 
jected in a lump by a single white or black 
cube. There are, however, several objec- 
tious to this explanation :— 

(a) If this is the meaning, why, instead 
of ot d& péAaves Tov airov Tpdzov, did not the 
writers say kai péAaves ior 4 

(>) How can we believe that he left such 
an amount of pure hypothesis, viz. the 
eanonizing of not the whole number of 
candidates, but only twice the number 
wanted, to be supplied by the reader’s con- 
jecture, when his account is so explicit and 
distinct in all the other details? 

(c) The method could never be employed 
when there were not present twice as many 
candidates as were required for the courts. 

Gilbert’s solution, then, cannot be ac- 
cepted. I propose the following: The first 
thing to be done was to ascertain how many 
candidates had to be rejected. For this 
purpose all the tickets were exhibited on 
the Kanonides and counted. Then black 
cubes were put into the urn, not equal in 
number to the white cubes, but bearing the 
same proportion to the number of candidates 
to be rejected as the white cubes bore to 
that of the jurors required. Thus, if 100 
jurors were wanted, and there were 300 
candidates, 200 had to be rejected. Ac- 
cordingly 20 white and 40 black cubes were 
cast into the urn, and the candidates were 
selected or rejected in batches of five If 
only 100 candidates were present, none had 
to be rejected, no black or white cubes 
were employed, for no lottery was needed. 
Gilbert’s account of the process of xvBeia, 
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at least as it appears in the translation, is 
mysterious. In 63, 2 he reads «KAy[pwrnpra] 
(not xAnpwrpides) eikoor, Svo TH HvAy Exdory, 
and with reason holds that xAypwrypiov can 
only signify a balloting room. In p. 401 
he says: ‘Aristotle, 63, 2, gives two 
kAnpwrypia for each tribe, which ‘I should 
explain by supposing that in the one were 
the zwdxia on or in the ten xavovides of the 
kAnpwrjpiov, in the other the xvPo.’ And 
in p. 400: ‘Then the Archon drew the dice 
for his xAypwrnjpiov, whilst the éurpxrae for 
each die drawn took the five uppermost 
tokens from their xavovis.’ What was the 
advantage of having the cubes and the 
Kanonides in different rooms is not ex- 
plained. Taking xAynpwrypiov to mean a 
room, Gilbert cannot specify any vessel that 
was either the original or subsequent re- 
ceptacle of the cubes. My view is that 
they were originally placed in one xAypwrpis, 
and cast, as they were from time to time 
withdrawn, into the other xAynpwrpis. 

5. Each juror, as I interpret the passage, 
when designated for service by the dice, 
immediately drew from one dpa an acorn 
to decide the court in which he was to 
serve; this acorn having performed its 
function was at once thrown into the second 
tdpia; and the archon at once cast the 
juror’s zwaxiov into the box inscribed with 
the same letter as the acorn and the 
court. 

Gilbert, p. 400, thinks that all the 
lottery (xvBeia) for service was finished 
before the jurors began to draw lots for the 
courts, reading éredav 8 [Ay] tots KvBous 
Karel Tovs eiAnyoras 6 [dpxwv], instead of 
Blass’ éredav 6° [égaupp| rots KiBous Kare 
Tous €iAnxoras 6 [xypvé]; and supposes that 
in the meantime the zwaxia of the selected 
jurors were provisionally deposited in the 
second fdpia. When the lottery was 
finished the archon, he holds, drew the 
mwakia one by one from the tdpia where 
they were deposited, and simultaneously 
the juror an acorn from the other tépia; 
whereupon the archon cast each muwdxvov 
into its proper xBoriov. The first tdpia 
being thus occupied by the tickets, the 
acorns have to remain in the hands or 
pockets of the jurors till they reach the 
door of their allotted court. But there 
seems to be no adequate reason why the 
jurors should not have handed over their 
acorns immediately after showing them to 
the archon ; and the tdpia would not have 
been blocked by the zwaxa, if each juror 
drew his acorn immediately after he was 
selected by the dice, 





















6. If we follow the selected jurors and 
observe what credentials (Baxrypiat, cvpBodra) 
they received, and what use they made of 
them, we find that after allotment to a 
court each juror received from an official a 
staff coloured like the lintel (a@yxioxos) of 
his particular court. 6 d& tianpérns Sidwow 
ait@ Baxtynpiav dpoxpov TO Suxcasrnpiv... TOUS 
yep Scacryptots Xpopara emiy€éyparrar Tacw 
ent 70 oyxioxy THs cioddov, col. 32, 3 seg. 

‘On entering the court each juror re- 
oitvd a ticket for pay (cvpBorov). éredav 
8 ciceAOn raparapBdver cipBorov Sypocia 
rapa Tov €eiAnx6Tos Tav’tyv THY apxyv, col. 31, 
13. The eiAnyos may, until we have fur- 
ther information, be regarded as a xwdA- 
axperys, though the existence of such officials 
in the fourth century B.c. is not shown by 
any extant inscription. 

Gilbert, p. 402, supposes that the juror 
now surrendered the acorn, which he had 
hitherto kept in his possession. Kaibel, 
also, thinks the juror was still seized 
of the acorn: Durch den Stab wie durch 
die Eichelmarke legitimirt, steht ihm der 
Eingang offen, p. 262. But, as before sug- 
gested, it was probably thrown, immediately 
after performing its function, into the 
second tdpia. The juror was sufficiently 
‘legitimated’ or accredited by his staff, and 
the acorn was now superfluous. 

8. When the arguments were concluded 
the Wjdo were distributed, and, after casting 
his vote, each juror surrendered the staff 
which was his badge of office. This we 
may reasonably assume with Gilbert from 
what is stated of the next stage. 

The Yjdor, like the mwdxa and the ovp- 
Boda, were marked on one side with letters 
of the early part of the alphabet, corre- 
sponding to the Heliastic divisions. The 
object of these letters on the Yjdou is not 
obvious. Gilbert, pp. 394 and 411, thinks 
that the specimens so marked belong toa 
time when the permanent Heliastic divisions 
sat constantly in particular courts. If this 
arrangement ever existed, we must at least 
suppose that the assignment of magistrates, 
that is, of causes, to the several courts was 
a matter of daily sortition: as otherwise 
the facility of corruption which the system 
furnished would have been too obvious, 
Moreover a single brigade would hardly be 
able to furnish the whole number of jurors, 
possibly 1500, required for a single court. 

Compared with vijes duaiperai, naves solu- 
tiles (see Ancient Ships by Cecil Torr, p. 38), 
the expression dyopets diaperoi, col. 36, 3, 
probably means that the two vessels that 
received the voting discs could be taken to 
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pieces to ascertain that they were empty 
before the voting began. 

9. When in a tyntds dydv a second vote 
was required, the jurors received back their 
staves and gave up their ovpPora: ereta 
radw tydoww, av d€n TysnoaL, Tov abTov TpdroV 
Wndrilopevor, TO pev avpBorov azrodiddvres, 
Baxrnpiav 8¢ wdAw dmodapPBavovtes, col. 36, 
35. In the fifth century B.c. the assess- 
ment of damages or penalty was on waxen 
tablets, on which a long line was drawn if 
the juror voted for the assessment proposed 
by the plaintiff or prosecutor, a short line 
if he voted for that proposed by the de- 
fendant or accused : oKevn dixaoriKd, ovp- 
Bodor, Baxrnpia, TLVAKLOV TUPI TUKOV, parOn 
a. karahyurro 70 muvdKvov, eyKevTpis n €tAKov 
THY ypappyv, paxpa 8 éxadeiro iv KatadiKd- 
Covres etAxov, Pollux 8,16. But the words 
in the preceding quotation, tov airov tpdrov 
Wndfopevor, show that this method was dis- 
carded in the fourth century. 

10. After casting their second votes, it 
may be assumed that the jurors again gave 
up their staves, being functi officio, and re- 
ceived back their sumbola, being now 
entitled to their pay. 

11. On leaving the court the jurors gave 
up their sumbola, received their pay and 
recovered their pinakia at the pay oflice of 
the xwAaxpérar. These officials seem to have 
had a pay office in each court, divided into 
ten compartments, each distributing pay to 
one of the ten Heliastic divisions. émedav 
8 atrois 7 dedixacpeva Ta éx TOV Vom, aro- 
AapBavovor tov pucbdv ev TH pepe ov EAaxov 
éxaorot, col. 37, 5. The pépos refers to the 
permanent brigade or regiment to which 
the jurors had been allotted. The regimen- 
tation was mentioned in 69, 4 (vevéunvrat), 
but the mode of allotment (sortition) was 
not specified. Here pépos seems to denote 
the place where that brigade or regiment 
received its pay. Where was this situated 4 
After stating that the wwaxia of the re- 
jected candidates were restored to them by 
the Empektai, and that the boxes, A, p, v, etc., 
of the selected jurors were taken from each 
balloting room by servants of each tribe to 
the several courts, column 33 thus proceeds : 
rapadiddace be Tots ciAnxoow drrodvdovat TOUS 
SKacrais ev éxdorTw [8}xalornpi]y dpiOpe To. 
muwakia, va ek TOTWY OKOTOLVTES dTOOLOOCL 
Tov pucOdv. yiverar 8¢ mavra Tatra Kata dixac- 
typiov. Oi e€iAnxdres are the kwdaxpérac 
or whoever were the paymasters of the 
jurors in the fourth century. Instead of 
duacrypiw dpiue, which is unmeaning, I 
would suggest that we should read Sxcaorixnd 
épOpno, assuming that dicaorixos dpibpos was 
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This seems not 
unlikely when we remember that the letters 
of the alphabet were both eponyms of the 


a term equivalent to pépos. 


Mépy and symbols of numbers. If the 
extant specimens of ovpBora have been 
rightly identified, each ovpBorov bore upon 
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it one of the letters A, B, I, etc., indicating 
a Heliastic brigade. The ten compartments 


of the pay offices may supersede the ten 
entrances to the law courts suggested in 
the April (1893) number of this Review. 

E, Poster, 








Sr1vce the publication of Prof. Goodwin’s 
Moods and Tenses, it may be said that his 
view of the origin of od yy has held pos- 
session of the field. At least it has become 
one of the stock articles of diet, with which 
the British schoolboy’s appetite for grammar 
is sated. But though it is universally 
taught, it is by no means universally ac- 
cepted as a final solution by those who teach 
it. It would therefore be well to examine 
the merits and demerits of the theory, now 
that it is possible to review it, after the 
lapse of many years has tested its validity. 

Oi py sometimes expresses a strong 
denial, sometimes a prohibition. Prof. 
Goodwin explains both forms on the same 
principle, and it must be admitted that any 
theory which explains them on different 
principles is prima facie very improbable. 
Accepting this view, od pa xataByjoe (Ar. 
Vesp. 397) cannot be regarded as a question ;! 
indeed the interrogative theory is hardly 
tenable on any grounds, since the com- 
bination of ov wy + fut. with the fut. alone 
in such cases as Eur. Bacch. 792, Ll. 383, 
982, Ar. Ran. 202, is practically fatal to 
these words forming a question: for these 
futures are clearly ‘ jussives,’ being equiva- 
lent to the imperatives which it appears 
might be similarly used (Ar, Vub. 296, the 
only instance). Further we agree with 
Prof. Goodwin in rejecting Soph. 4j. 75 
(and other examples J/.7. § 299), and 
would add to the list Aesch. Sept. 250, 
Eur. Hel. 437, Hipp. 498, Ar. Eecl. 1145, 
Plat. Symp. 175 B. In all these cases the 
ov in the first clause is not connected with 
the wy. These instances being rejected, the 
construction ov py is plainly in our opinion 
only continued by using ye in the following 
clause (Ar. Vesp. 394). 

So far Prof. Goodwin appears to us not 


1 References throughout to Dind. Poet. Scen. As 
far as possible examples other than those given in 
M. T. are quoted. 

To my ear ob wh does not even sound like the 
inning of an interrogation. 


2 
oC 
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be 


THE ORIGIN OF THE CONSTRUCTION od py. 






only to have made a clear statement of the 
facts, but to have established it incontro- 
vertibly. Our criticism of the structure, 
which he has erected upon this basis, may 
be divided into two parts. We propose to 
inquire (1) whether his theory of the direct 
descent of the Platonic ~7+subj. from the 
Homeric yy +subj. is supported by facts, 
and (2) whether the prefixing of od to such 
independent clauses would give the required 
meaning of strong denial or prohibition. 

(1) Prof. Goodwin states that the inde- 
pendent subj. with yy ‘is familiar in Homer 
in expressions of apprehension combined 
with a desire to avert the object of fear’ 
(p. 392); that ‘the real force of the negative 
was in abeyance’ (p. 397) ; that the same 
construction ‘was in good use in the fifth 
century B.C.’ (p. 393) where it is used 
‘implying no apprehension’ (¢bid.), and here 
can be seen ‘the transition from Homer’s 
clause of apprehension to Plato’s cautious 
assertion’ (p. 292); finally Plato ‘restored 
it to common use as a half-sarcastic form 
of expressing mildly a disagreeable truth’ 
(p. 293). ; 

To this view we offer three objections :— 

(a) We deny that in Homer jy ever loses 
its prohibitive force. 

(6) We deny the possibility of the or- 
dinary form of prohibition passing into a 
cautious statement in any language. 

(c) We assert that all the instances 
quoted either from fifth century writers or 
from Plato, retain the prohibitive force of 
py or bear obvious traces of a different 
parentage to that assigned them. 

(a) That py in Homer is a prohibitive 
particle, and that with it the subj. has the 
character of an imperative (Monro #.G. 
§ 278) requires no demonstration. After 
examining all the instances given by Prof. 
Goodwin, Kiihner, Weber, and others, I am 
unable to see that the negative has in any 
sense lost its proper force,* though there is 


8 This also applies to cases in whieh it is used 
with the fut., //, x. 330 (Monro H.G. § 358, 6). 




















sometimes a difficulty in expressing it in 
English. ‘Apprehension’ may be implied, 
but ‘prohibition’ or at least ‘deprecation ’ 
is expressed. Nor is this a mere quibble 
or hair-splitting about names. There is a 
fundamental distinction between ‘depreca- 
tion’ and ‘apprehension,’ because in all 
languages the negative force in the former 
is essential and indestructible, while in the 
latter the negative expressed in the sub- 
ordinate clause loses its meaning in some 
languages (e.g. French and Greek). Though 
Prof. Goodwin says these clauses express 
‘apprehension combined with a desire to 
avert,’ yet in his article he absolutely dis- 
regards the ‘desire to avert,’ which is es- 
sential, and only concerns himself with the 
‘apprehension,’ which is accidental. This 
is a most grievous error, and one into which 
only those could fall who regard construc- 
tions not as they are, but as they might 
appear when translated into some other 
language. Iappend someexamples: J/, xxii. 
122 py pw eyo pev ixwpat idv, x.7.A. ‘T must 
not come to him, and he not pity me.’ 
Il. ii. 195 py te xoAwodpevos peEy ‘1 would 
not have him evilly entreat the sons of the 
Achaeans in his wrath,’ 

(6) Something may be said further on 
more general grounds, It is of course true 
that nearly all prohibitions do carry with 
them an apprehension of a danger which 
the speaker anticipates and desires to avert. 
When I say to my form ‘Don’t use the 
aorist middle for the aorist passive,’ I have 


an apprehension (founded on experience). 


that they will occasionally do so; never- 
theless 1 do not expect to be told that my 
remark was not a prohibition at all, but 
merely a cautious attempt at prophesy, 
equivalent to ‘ You will perhaps be tempted 
to use the middle for the passive aorist.’ 
This magnifying of the implied appre- 
hension, until it swallows up the prohibition, 
nay until the ~7 which suggests the appre- 
hension actually swallows itself up or, as 
Prof. Goodwin happily puts it, ‘seems to be 
in abeyance,’ is a freak of language, on 
whose like we shall hardly look again—or 
once. It is perfectly incredible that the 
Greeks, or any other people, could by im- 
perceptible stages have changed ‘Thou shalt 
not steal’ into ‘I have some suspicions of 
your honesty,’ and this too though all the 
while they retained the construction in its 
original sense! Yet Prof. Goodwin is of 
Opinion, or at all events his theory pre- 
Note that in Soph. 4j. 572, which is often quoted 


- similar, the fut. really depends on émws in 
. 567. 
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supposes, that when a Greek said pu) oxiyys 
his hearer was left in doubt as to whether 
this meant ‘Don’t jest’ or ‘Perhaps you 
are jesting’ or ‘I fear you may jest.’ 

(c) We have endeavoured to show in the 
preceding paragraph that a _ prohibition 
could not pass into a cautious statement; it 
remains to point out that it did not do so. 
Prof. Goodwin quotes 8 instances earlier 
than Plato! (Weber 97, 130), 34 from 
Plato himself (Weber 191, where the quo- 
tations are given in full) and 1 from 
Demosthenes (Weber 171) in which ‘the 
speaker expresses fear and desire to avert 
its object’ or makes a simple cautious as- 
sertion, in either case the negative being in 
abeyance, On examination it will be found 
that these 43 instances may be divided 
into three classes :— 

(1) Those in which jp is followed by od, 
25 cases (20 from Plato). 

(2) Those in which the verb is 7, 23 cases 
(22 from Plato; 12 of these overlap the 
preceding). 

(3) Those in which 7 is followed by some 
other verb, 7 instances, viz. Eur. Ale. 315, 
H.F. 1399, Or. 776, Plat. Huthyd. 272 C, 
Symp. 193 B, Leg. 861 E, Theag. 122 B. 

It is with the third class that we are 
mainly concerned. In 5 of them the pro- 
hibitive force of yu» is apparent and neces- 
sary ; they do not differ from the quotations 
given in J.7. § 255 and 259. HF. 1399 
GAN’ alpa pa cois éfopopgwopar mémros ‘1 
must not wipe off the blood upon thy 
garments.’ Plato Luthyd. 272 C pi otv Kai 
tow g€vow tis tairov Toto dvedion ‘Now I 
should not like the strangers to experience 
similar treatment’ (Jowett). Symp. 193 B 
py por trodaBn ’Epvéipayos xkwpwddv tov 
Aoyov ‘I must beg Eryximachus not to make 
fun’ (Jowett). Leg. 861 E px roivev tis... 
oiytac ‘I would not have any one suppose’ 
(Jowett). Theag. 122 B pa yap wodddxts 
éy® pév GAXo Te aitd trokapBdvw, od dé aAXo, 
Kareita Toppw tov THS Tvvovoias aicbwpeba. 
yeXotor dvres ‘ Don’t let me understand it in 
one sense and you in another,’ etc. The 
two instances that remain are a little more 
difficult. However in Alc. 315 it is clear 
that Alcestis is in no condition to make 
cautious assertions ; rather the words con- 
tain a passionate appeal (deprecatory force 
of py) ‘ Don’t let her’ (or ‘She must not’) 
‘mar thy marriage.’ So in Orestes 776 py 


1 Dr. Verrall would add Aesch. Sept. 201 (183), 
&dov 8 otca uh BAdBnv 7107, ‘at home she is like 
enough to be in the way.’ See note ad loc, 

2 In one of these cases, Lys. 219 D, there is 
another verb étamaré coordinated with 7, but this 
does not affect the argument. 
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AaBwoi o° dopevor ‘ Let them not be only too 
glad to catch thee,’ unless with Brunck and 
Porson we should read ji od as in Troad. 
982, Rhes. 115. In any case these two 
passages are not claimed as cautious as- 
sertions. Now observe: it is only in classes 
] and 2 that yy» is found without its nega- 
tive force, expressing a mild assertion, that 
is to say, only in cases where ov is inserted 
or the verb is 7, eg. Eur. Rhes. 115 pi) od 
porys, Plato Cratyl. 425 B pi daddov 7. 
This is so remarkable as to require some 
explanation. There can be no reasonable 
doubt that this limitation was enforced in 
order to prevent any possibility of confusion 
between this construction and ordinary pro- 
hibitions. Let me repeat. My + subj. is 
only used in this sense in such expressions 
as were impossible in any other sense: 
hy 7 cannot mean ‘let it not be,’ pi od 
meions cannot mean ‘Do not fail to per- 
suade,’ therefore they could be (and were) 
used in the sense of ‘perhaps it is so,’ 
‘perhaps you will not persuade.’ The two 
constructions, so far from being closely con- 
nected, are most carefully contrasted. 
Prof. Goodwin on the other hand holds that 
vy oxdyys can mean ‘perhaps you are 
jesting.’ Yet he cannot adduce one single 
instance of py (as opposed to pi) ot) with the 
subj. of any verb other than cipi in this 
sense. 

To apply these results to od py. Prof. 
Goodwin’s whole theory rests on the sup- 
position that if the od be removed from 
expressions with ov 17, a possible Greek con- 
struction is left. Let us try. Take Aesch. 
Sept. 281, od pH Pvyys, remove ov, and we 
have pa dvyys. This means ‘do not flee’ 
and cannot possibly mean anything else. 
If it can, where are the examples? Again 
Aesch. Sept. 199 (cf. Supp. 228) ot8 py 
gvyy. What authority has Prof. Goodwin 
for saying py dvyy can mean ‘perhaps he 
will flee’? Not one single instance. For 
he does not himself claim that the instances 
from Plato and Euripides in class 3 are 
‘cautious assertions,’ but that they are ex- 
pressions of apprehension. Now let us 
attempt the converse process. If we put 
od before any of class 1 and 2, we 
ought, according to Prof. Goodwin, to get 
a possible Greek construction. Therefore 
place od before an instance of class ], e.g. 
Eur. Zroad. 982 pi od mreioys. The result 
is od pH od metons. The idiom is one of 
which the student need not be ashamed to 
confess his ignorance, seeing that it is 
unknown to the Greeks themselves. Or 
again from class 2 take e.g. Gorg. 462 E, 
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and prefix ot ; we obtain od uy dypouxdrepov 
7 TO dAnbes cireiv. Here too the Greek 
world appears to have conspired against our 
grammatical Athanasius; for there is no 
single instance of od px followed by 7, and 
this can hardly be accidental, since the 
examples of ot pa are very numerous ; 
indeed I have found 117 instances! not 
later than Demosthenes. The whole of the 
preceding criticism may be summed up in a 
sentence. Prof. Goodwin asserts that od yy 
is the negative of 7 in cautious assertions ; 
yet if any one of the existing instances of 
cautious statements be negatived by pre- 
fixing ov, or if any one of the existing 
instances of od uy be made affirmative by 
the omission of ov, a construction is pro- 
duced, in support of which he cannot quote 
one solitary example. Those who would 
dwell beneath the shadow of this theory 
may be congratulated upon the fact that at 
least they will not be in danger of stumbling 
over its roots. 

(2) The second part of our criticism can 
be more briefly set forth. Supposing that 
py With the subj. of any verb did express a 
mild affirmation, what would be the meaning 
of the sentence, if od were prefixed? We 
are warned (M.7. p. 394 note) that the od 
is not to negative the verb, but the whole 
expression. What then is the negative of 
a mild and cautious assertion? There are 
two possible answers. It is a strong and 
incautious assertion, or a mild and cautious 
denial. This requires no demonstration. 
But we are told that the real negative is a 
strong denial. I have no wish to parody 
Prof. Goodwin’s argument, but the appli- 
cation of his logical method to a parallel 
case will perhaps best prove its fallacious- 
ness. His argument runs as follows: 
‘Such expressions’ (viz. pj + subj.) ‘are 
practically cautious affirmative statements’ 
(p. 391), they ‘ always retain the implication 
that the fact thus stated is an object of 
apprehension to some one’ (ibid.); by the 
insertion of od the expression ‘would come 
into the language in the sense of a denial 
of this apprehension’ (p. 394), that is to 
say, the od negatives the apprehension ; and 
‘between negativing a suspicion and sus- 
pecting a negative there is all the difference 
in the world’ (p. 394 note). Apply the 
same process to the expression ¢épecOat 
vucntypia. Péperar vixyrypa is an affirma- 
tion, ‘he wins the prize’: the middle voice 
however has the implication that the fact 


1 The authors include Aesch., Soph., Eur., 


Aristoph., Herod., Thucyd., Xen., Plato, Aeschin., 
Demosth., Isaeus. 




















thus stated is an object of interest to the 
subject : the insertion of an ot would come 
into the language in the sense of a denial 
of the interest of the subject in the action: 
it would therefore mean ‘he wins the prize 
for some one else,’ which is quite different 
from not winning it at all. The absurdity 
is apparent, the cause in each case is the 
same. ‘I'he subjective side, the implication 
that ‘ the fact is an object of apprehension’ 
(or interest) ‘to some one’ is brought into 
undue prominence, it throws the rest of the 
sentence into the background; it is then 
negatived, and all is complete,—-if only it 
were possible. But it is not possible ; it is 
not conceivable that ot could negative the 
‘apprehension’ in this way, unless some 
word of apprehension be mentally supplied, 
or rather, unless some word of apprehension 
had actually been employed at some stage 
in the development of this construction. 

We will conclude by summarizing what 
appears to us the true history of these con- 
structions. The ordinary independent pro- 
hibition (47+subj.) became associated with 
and afterwards subordinated to verbs of 
fearing,! though of course the independent 
use was still retained. The process is al- 
ready complete in Homer (/.7. 362, 363, 
Monro #H.G@. 281 (2)). When used in de- 
pendence on a verb of fearing (and here 
only), the yy loses its negative force. /. xi. 
470 deidw pn raOyoi r. ‘I fear he will come 
to grief.’ In colloquial language this de- 
pendent clause began to be used indepen- 
pendently.2. But the traces of its previous 
dependence remain (1) in meaning, it ex- 
presses apprehension and not prohibition, 
(2) in form, its use is limited to those cases 


1 [ have assumed that the uf after verbs of fearing 
is the prohibitive not the interrogative uA of M.T. 
369, 376, to which I would add for purposes of com- 
parison Ar. Lys, 326. 

* Compare the construction ‘drws avhp toe,’ Eur. 
Cycl. 595, where the dependent conjunction dé7ws 
clearly shows that this imperatival expression also 
went through a stage of subordination before it was 
used independently. 
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in which there can be no confusion with the 
original independent prohibition, @.e. it is 
confined to pi 7 or py ov,° that is to say, 
forms which are possible after verbs of 
fearing, but impossible in prohibitions. 

The construction with od px has a some- 
what similar history, whether earlier, or 
later, or synchronous.t The two are per- 
fectly distinct, neither presupposes the 
other. However the ot must have been 
added when the verb of fearing was actually 
expressed, or at least mentally supplied ; 
otherwise od pi AndOH could not bear the 
meaning it does. We would call attention 
to three points. (1) The limitations ob- 
served in the use of yy +subj. are of course 
not applicable here. (2) While jy + subj. 
was always colloquial, od wy has a more 
dignified turn, being used in the stately 
language of prophecy: Soph. Phil. 610, 
Eur. Phoen. 1585, /.7. 18. (3) od py is far 
more common than the simple py. This 
is no doubt due to the greater demand for 
imperatival forms than for cautious or semi- 
ironical expressions. For the rest of the 
development we return to Prof. Goodwin’s 
guidance. Od pi Anpbys =‘ there is no fear 
that you will be caught’ and so ‘assuredly 
you will not be caught’; similarly the 
English slang ‘No fear’ means ‘ Certainly 
not.’ The future was then substituted, as 
was also the case when words of fearing 
were actually expressed (M.7. § 367). 
Lastly with the 2nd person this (and also 
ov pn+subj.) came to be used as a strong 
prohibition, ‘You shan’t- come down’ 
being equivalent to ‘I'll take good care you 
don’t’ or simply ‘You are not to come 
down.’ 

C. D. CHAMBERS. 


3 If I apprehend Prof. Goodwin’s meaning JZ. 7. 
§ 263, he himself regards wh ov as necessarily de- 
pendent, or at least does not believe in the existence 
of any independent instance. 

4 If in Aesch. Ag. 1640 (1618) uh should be read 
(v.l. wot, why), it was probably earlier, since it is there 
already stereotyped, 





HESYCHIANA. 


1. 
"AOdpavra: Tov Ovdmevov vedédars. 
Read tov Ovdpevov, NedeAas, or, <év> 
NededAas: Arist. Vub. 258 


aorep pe Tov ’APdpavl’ drws pr Ovcere. 





2. 
"AXoav’ TtAavOr Kai TITTY. 
The gloss is from Arist. 7hesm. 2, as the 
existing ‘ scholia’ show. 
amoXe p’ ddodv avOpwros && Ewbuvod, 
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3. 

"AvtiBorAG mapaxadd. 

The gloss is from Arist. Hg. 142, where 
the same glossema is given among the 
existing ‘ scholia.’ 

ae ~ ¢ > , 
eiz’ avtiBor® tis éotiv. 


4, 

"ApxéAas: tov émordryv tov Avkeiov 
Tapa THY apxiy olTws dvdpacev Evior b€ Tov 
dpxovta Tov éAatov GéAovew axoveuw. 

Read rod éAeod. Some grammarians held 
that the word was used in Zg. 164 because 
the ddAavrorwAns came on the stage with 
his €Xeds or payeipixi) tTpdarela. 

5. 

Tpdppara: ra yeypappeva, cai cvAdAaBai. 
kal Ta Cwypadypata. Kal Ta év tais ducacti- 
Kats Wyors. 

Read ra év tots dixacrnpios Wyndicpara— 
the numbers (ie. numerals) on the Courts 
at Athens. 

6. 

Setv Secpevew. wai Séov cat Snow xai 
TO mvelv péepew eipioxew Kal orpéepew Kvmpror 

The 70 zveiy is an explanation of Bédeiv. 
In late Greek zveiv has often the sense of 
Bodeiv. 

7. 

kéXAugdos doréov Aerrov. kupiws 8€ Kal 
To THs drwpas Kal Tov dévdpwr. 

Read dotpaxov. é€rvpov: Kupiws K.T.X. 


8. 
Ky pvypa axpetov. dobevés. 

The explanation of this gloss is to 
be found in the ‘scholia’ to Arist. 
Vesp. 757, which show that NAPECQC- 
KIEPAMATONHPAKAEA had been mis- 
read wdpes ws knpia pa tov “Hpaxdéa, the ws 
xypia being thought to mean ds doberijs. 
Whether the xepaya had been corrupted 
still further before it entered the Lexicon is 
uncertain. 

9. 

Aatvpa: pin & js & dads cioépxerar. 4 
dr0E. ot SE Térovs zpds troxwpyow avemmevors. 
ot 8 dudoda. of 8 orevwrovs. kai diodor. 

Read : 

Aavpa: pipn bv ts 6 Aads pet Kal Epxerat. 
avAa€. 

Aavpas tdrovs mpds troxwpyow avet- 
pévous, K.T-A, 
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The first glossema of Aavpa is etymo- 
logical. In late Greek at\ag seems to have 
the sense of a vaulted passage (cp. Hesych. 
AvAakas: xoiAous térovs), a meaning ap- 
proaching nearly to that of a cloister or 
monastery. The second gloss is from Arist. 
Pax 99. At*any rate the first glossema 
refers to that passage. 


10. 
vwdos: & ddovras ovK éxwv. [kat €vveds. 
Kupds. pi) dadar. | 
The bracketed words do not belong to 


vwdds. They have been wrongly copied 


from the adscripts to some text of Arist. 
Plut. 266, in which the reading was 
putovtTa kwpov GOAtov puocdv padavTa vwddv. 
That xwddv was read for xvddv there is 
plain from the existing ‘ scholia,’ where od 
yap 5) dpwvov should be corrected into od 


ypadew Set [kwpov] ddpwvor. 


11. 
680d Hy dopy. 
The variant 63wdy for édwd7 is implied in 
the ‘ scholia’ to Arist. Pax 29. 


12. 

6A Kas motov. vats opryyds. 
cipyvn. Svvaras. 

Read : 

bAKas* TAoiov. vats hopryyds [IMivdapos] 
woais. [’Apurropavys] Eipyvy. 
6AKas: Suvaras. 

In the ‘scholia’ to the passage of Pindar 
(Nem. 5,°3) we find éAKas «dos opryyod 
mroiov dxatos 5¢ mtAoiov Bpaxvratov. The 
reference to the Peace is line 37. ‘The con- 
jecture Eipyvy was made by M. Meibom 
(1671). 


dndwv. 


13. 
muetTvrAovs of ddemral Tas év Tepiodw KaTa- 
Boras tav rAnydv: of S& vavtiol Td pds 
ceAevopa. éAdoat. 
Read aAnyov: mirvAcioa 8 of vavtiKot 
x.t.A. Cp. the ‘scholia’ to Arist. Vesp. 678. 


14. 
xAwpdv dtypov. Sewov. yxaderdv. 
Read deAdv. Cp. ‘scholia’ to Arist. Pl. 
204. 
Also xaporor, te. blue, in lieu of yaderdv. 
W. G. RUTHERFORD. 
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NOTE ON CIC 


Cicero De Finibus ii. § 56: uester 
sapiens, magno aliquo emolumento commo- 
tus cum causa, si opus erit, dimicabit. The 
words cum causa have generally been as- 
sumed to be corrupt. Some inferior MSS. 
give animi causa, but, as Madvig remarks 
anvimt has arisen from the contraction for 
cum, misunderstood. According to Iwan 


Mueller, the Erlangen MS. has ni causa, 


which has apparently come from at (= anim?) 
causa. Many have been the emendations 
of the suspected phrase, but the palm for 
ingenuity can never be wrested from 
Kraffert, who conjectured cum caupa, after 
having described the passage as a ‘ beriich- 
tigte crux interpretum’! Some other cor- 
rections are ewm amico or amica (Madvig) ; 
cum Medusa (M. Haupt); amicum suum 
necabit (Koch and Morel). The last-named 


NOTE ON PLAUTUS, 


ScHOELL reads this verse thus: 


Qui ubi quamque nostrum prope videt hasce 
aedis adgrediri. 


A reads NOSTRARUM VIDET PROPE with all 
the manuscripts ; BCD read hac st which A 
omits altogether; A reads AEBIS and 
ADGREDIRI, B reads edis, C aedis, D edis; B 
reads adgredias, CD agredias. The old 
editions, not having A, constructed a text 
on perfectly sound principles of text 
criticism, reading :— 


Qui ubi quamque nostrarum videt prope hae 
si aedis adgredias,— 


Schoell’s reading deviates from A in 
nostrum for nostrarum, in inverting videt 
prope, in reading hasce where A has nothing, 
and in reading aedis. A itself is undoubtedly 
at fault in omitting a word or words before 
aedis, and misspells in aebis. These two 
faults render A’s reading adgrediri liable to 
suspicion. It is entirely improbable that 
any archetypal nostrum would have become 
nostrarum, or any hasce have become hac si 
in all the manuscripts but A. 

Why strain at the reading of the older 
editors? Priscian tells us of active forms 
of adgredi in Naevius, and in general, in 
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. DE FIN, ii. 56. 





reading is preferred by C. F. W. Mueller to 
that of Madvig, as ‘non ueri similius, sed 
aptius.’ I venture to hold that the words 
cum causa are sound, and afford a satisfact- 
ory meaning. The Epicurean philosopher 
will face danger, not for glory, but for a 
sufficiently important material advantage. 
He will then fight ‘for good reason,’ or ‘ not 
without reason’ (cum causa), in accordance 
with his philosophical principles. It is easy 
to find parallels to the employment of the 
words cum causa, eg. Ad Quint. Fr. 1, 2, 
2 scio te fecisse cum causa; De Orat. 2, 
247; Ad Herenn. 2,5 and 45; Varro de re 
rust. 1,17, 4 and 38, 16,7. Tacitus uses 
causé alone, with the same signification 
(Ann, 13, 37). Similarly cum ratione is 
employed ; and equivalent phrases are non 
sine causa and non sine ratione. 
J. 8S. Rem, 


TRUCULENTUS 252. 


the early period, the deponents show 
sporadic active forms. Now if the difficulty 
of an active form be waived, a syntactical 
difficulty remains, viz. that quamque nos- 
trarum, an indefinite 3rd person, is repeated 
in the ideal 2nd person implicit in adgredias. 
This makes the verse run something like 
this: ‘But when he sees any of our <girls> 
near here (hereabouts, prope hac), if you 
(one) approach the house,’ ete. For this 
rendering of prope hac I compare prope hic 
in Rud. 229, and Ter. Ad. 453; prope hae 
differs from prope hie by referring to the 
route of approach (thus meaning something 
like ‘on the way hard by’), rather than to 
mere proximity, and is proleptic for si— 
adgredias. 

Fatal to the reading of Schoell is the fact 
that A omits any correspondent of his hasce 
while reading adgrediri. Assuming that 
hac si—adgredias stood in the archetype, 
the condition of A is just what we should 
expect of a careful grammatical corrector 
who was offended by the free use of the 2nd 
pers. adgredias referring to qguamque nos- 
trarum ; he therefore corrected to the infin. 
adgrediri, and omitted [hac] si to secure 
syntactical correctness, his objection to hac 
probably being that he did not understand 
its relation to prope, 
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In view of these points I think we must 
prefer the traditional reading to Schoell’s, 
and in general be on our guard against the 
great triumvirate edition which seems to me 
not infrequently (cf. the author, Am. Jr. 
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Phil. xv. 362 sq.), to proceed not ad fidem 
codicum but ad hypothesin sive metricam sive 
grammaticam editorum. 
Epwin W. Fay. 
Lexington, Va. 





NOTE ON PLATO’S THEAETETUS 1714. 


In this passage Socrates is afraid that 
Protagoras may convict him of some error, 
Evidently making use of figurative language 
he says of him :— 


‘ > of > a > , , A 
Kat ei aitixa évredOev dvaxiwere pexpt TOD 
a AAG nN ee 4 4 ¢ a « 
avdyxévos, TOAAG dv ewe Te EX€yEas AnpoivTa ws 
TO €ikds, Kai gé duodoyotvta, Katadds ay olxovTO 
/ 
aTroTpexwv. 


Steinhart conjectured that the picture 
presented here was that of an actor coming 
up and descending again by Charon’s steps 
in the theatre. This view is also favoured 
by Wohlrab in the last edition of Stall- 
baum’s Plato and is noticed without com- 
ment by Professor Campbell in his Zheaete- 
tus. 

It seems more probable that we have here 
the recurrence of an intermittent metaphor 
that is previously found at 16le and 167b. 
If this is so, it represents Protagoras not 
as an actor, but as a frog. Socrates is 
turning back on him words which Prota- 
goras had used before. For in 16le it is 
said of Protagoras: ‘in the beginning of 
his Essay on Truth...he showed that we 


honoured him like a god for his wisdom ; 
but he happened to be not better in intel- 
lect than a [frog] tadpole.’ At 167b he 
says in explanation of his former position ; 
‘I call some things better than others but 
not more true; and wise men I am far from 
calling frogs.’ Then, applying the figure to 
its author, Socrates in 171d represents him 
as raising his head out of the water just 
long enough to confute them and then 
diving again. 

*Avaxiwas is thus used several times in 
Phaedo 109d and e of popping up out of 
the sea like a fish ; and frogs are also men- 
tioned in the immediate neighbourhood of 
this passage (109b) as if they formed a re- 
lated image. The same verb is also used in 
the Phaedrus 249c of emerging from the 
interior sphere into the clear light of 
heaven. But it will be difficult to find any 
place in Plato where its meaning corre- 
sponds to the Miiller-Steinhart translation 
‘aus der Erde sich erhébe’; or where 
Charon’s steps are mentioned. 

GrorcE B, Hussey. 

University of Chicago. 





NOTES ON 


Odes i. 3, 21—24: 
Nequiquam deus abscidit 
Prudens oceano dissociabili 
Terras, si tamen impiae 
Non tangenda rates transiliunt vada. 


With transiliunt, which, as Ritter re- 
marks (and Wickham after him), is expres- 
sive of /evitas et impudentia, we may com- 
pare Horace himself, Odes ii. 18, 23—26 : 


Quid quod usque proximos 
Revellis agri terminos et ultra 
Limites clientium 
Salis avarus { 


HORACE. 


See also Ovid Met. i. 134 where in speak- 
ing of the degeneration of the third age, 
the age of bronze, Ovid proceeds in words 
which seem in part reminiscent of Horace: 


Vela dabant ventis, nec adhuc bene noverat 
illos 

Navita, quaeque diu steterant in montibus 
altis, 

Fluctibus ignotis insuliavere carinae. 


The comment in the Siebelis-Polle school 
edition is ‘“tanzten darauf,” die Gefahr 
verachtend.’ 
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Odes i. 12, 11—12: 
(Orphea) blandum et auritas fidibus canoris 
ducere quercus. 


On auritas Mr. Page remarks: ‘ Most 
commentators think the word unworthy of 
comment: it seems to me difficult.’ Yet 
an ample commentary upon the word may 
be found in Horace himself at Odes i. 24, 
13—14: 


Quid si Threicio blandius Orpheo 
Auditam moderere arboribus fidem, 


a passage, by the way, which is not cited in 
this connection by Orelli, Schiitz, Smith, or 
Kiessling. Surely, if the poet may speak 
of the lyre ‘as heard by the trees,’ he may 
venture to describe the trees themselves as 
‘eared.’ Hence there is no real difficulty 
in auritas. Again, we have a parallel to 
Horace’s use of the word in the (non-Plau- 
tine) Prologue to the Asinaria vs. 4: 
Face nunciam tu, praeco, omnem auritum 
poplum, 
which, after 1 had myself noted it in 
my reading of that play, I found recorded 
by Orelli, Schiitz compares Plaut. Wi. 
Glor. 608, where Palaestrio before conferring 
with Pleusicles and Periplecomenos, takes 
the precaution to see that the coast is clear, 
remarking: 


Sed speculabor, ne quis aut hine aut ab 
laeva aut dextera 

Nostro consilio venator adsit cum auritis 

plagis. 


This passage is a complete parallel to 
that in Horace as illustrating the applica- 
tion of the word to a non-sentient object. 





Cur non sub alta vel platano vel hac 
Pinu iacentes sic temere et rosa 
Canos odorati capillos, 
Dum licet, Assyriaque nardo 
Potamus uncti ? 


Dr. WickHaw’s note is: ‘ sic = otTws, “as 
We are,” temere=ecixn, “with no prepara- 
tion.”’ Mr. Page’s note is: ‘carelessly 
just as we are, Cf. pay otrw and ovrws 
cixn. For the use of sic cf. Ovid, Fasti 1, 
421 sicut erat.’ Lewis and Short give a 
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NOTE ON HORACE CARWM. II. 12, 14. 
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On the other hand it should be noted with 
Kiessling that the use of auritas here is in 
keeping with the familiar personification 
which endowed the trees with hair (coma, 
copy) and heads (cf. Iliad 12, 132 dpves tyn- 
kdépyvot). Finally for the sake of complete- 
ness note (with Schiitz) mwros auritos, Sid. 
Carm. 16, 4 and (with Kiessling) Manil. v. 
332 et sensus scopulis et silvis addidit 


aures, 





Satires i. 1, 61-62: 

At bona pars hominum decepta cupidine 
falso 

‘Nil satis est’ inquit ‘quia tanti quantum 

habeas sis.’ 


To the references usually given on verse 
62, as well as on Juvenal iii. 143, add Pliny 
Epist. i. 14, 9: Nescio an adiciam esse pairi 
eius amplas facultates. Nam cum imaginor 
vos quibus quaerimus generum, silendum de 
facultatibus puto: cum  publicos mores 
atque etiam leges civitatis intueor, quae vel 
in primis census hominum spectandos arbi- 
trantur, ne id quidem praetereundum vide- 
tur. 


Satires ii. 1, 50: 


Ile velut fidis arcana sodalibus olim 


Credebat libris... . 








Compare Pliny Zpp. i. 9, 5 where he says 
of the life at his Laurentine villa, nulla spe, 
nullo timore sollicitor, nullis rumoribus 
inquietor: mecum tantum et cum libellis 
loquor. 
CHARLES KNapp. 
Barnard College, New York. 







similar explanation. Munro in his note on 
Luer. v. 970 has left it doubtful whether in 
this place he took sic as=sicut erat or= 
negligenter. 

I think there are good reasons for ex- 
plaining sic differently. 

(1) If sic equals sicut erat or negligenter 
then temere is tautological. 

(2) I submit that sic is used here exactly 
as in the following places: Plaut. Rud. 422 
non licet te sic placidule bellam belle tangere. 
id. ib. 1261 an sic potius placidule (sc. 
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eam). Amph. 117 processi sic cum servili 
schema. Ter. Phorm. 145 quid ret gerit ? 
G. sic tenuitér. id. Eun. 601 limis specto sic 
per flabellum clanculum. Cic. Flacc. 66 sic 
summissa voce agam. Sen. Hipp. 394 sic 
temere iactae colla perfundunt comae. In 
every one of these passages (including the 
last, as is clear from the context) sic is= 
hoc modo, the modus being indicated by a 
gesture or intonation of the voice, the 
meaning being further and more clearly in- 
dicated by the adverb or adverbial expres- 
sion which follows. 
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(3) Hac immediately preceding and the 
vividness of the words which follow, Quis 
restinguet etc., Quis eliciet, point to the use 
as being dexriuxds. For the realistic lan- 
guage cf. Ode i. 27. In Ter. Eun. 595 
cape hoe flabellum, ventulum huie sic facito, 
we have a good parallel for the juxtapo- 
sition of sic and hie. 

I therefore suggest that sic temere ought 
to be translated ‘like this, at our ease,’ or 
‘like this, carelessly.’ 

J. STANLEY, 


A PHRASE OF A BOEOTIAN POET. 


In JJisopogon p. 477, 1.4 sqq. ed. Hertl. 
(=Spanh. 369 B), Julian, speaking of the 
price of corn, quotes a proverbial expression 
from a _ Boeotian (presumably Hesiodic) 
poet : 

ei 6¢ rovaita pérpa O€povs Fv zap’ ipiv Tod 
vopioparos Ti mpoodokay eer THVviKadTa, HviKa, 
dyoiv 6 Boutros rors, xaderov yeverOax Tov 
Aipov éxi TATSpaypate ; 

This is the reading of V(ossianus). 
Other MSS. have dpaxpyari, dpdyarr. The 
vulgate is éxi déuari, on which Reiske has 
this note : ea anni tempestate quum desider- 


ium est domi propter frigus, exclusis quae- 
rendi alimenti ergo excursionibus. The 
meaning clearly is: Hunger is a_ hard 
visitor to entertain in winter, but deapuari is 
not likely to have been thus corrupted. I 
suggest that we should restore ém ro 
dpaypyart, the original line perhaps ended in 
xarerov 8 ert ppdypare Ads. 
Limos is imagined to be prowling at the 
enclosure of the farmyard ; dpéyya = épxos 
avrAys. 
J.B. Bury. 


NOTE ON SOPH. 72RACH. 660. 


"Odev poror wavapepos. 


Mr. VERRALL’s interesting treatment of 
this passage in the March number of the 
Classical Review suggests to me the publica- 
tion of my own view of the truereading. It 
is so simple that I feel sure it must have been 
anticipated, yet I cannot find that it has 
been. It is to preserve zwavdpepos of the 


MSS., but to take it from juepos not from 
ypepa. The formation is quite right ; ef. 
mavab\vos and scores of other adjectives. 
The meaning, ‘all-peaceful’ after war's 


‘alarms, is far better than that given by the 


so-called emendation waviuepos. No sense can 
be extorted from zavayepos if derived from 


np<pa. 
R. Y. TyrRe.e. 


‘BASSAREUS.’ 


I omitTED in my note on Bassareus to 
quote, in addition to Apollo Smintheus and 
Apollo Lyceius, Apollo Parnopius at Athens 
to whom (Pausanias i. 24, 8) a bronze 
statue made by Pheidias was erected in con- 
sequence of his promise to drive away a 
plague of locusts (wdpvores). My friend 
Mr. J. G. Frazer out of his boundless stores 
of learning has pointed out to me a passage 
from Strabo (613) which shows the fre- 
quency of deities being named after some 


pest, which injured vines and other crops. 
It runs thus :— 


‘ ‘ > ‘ Led , a e > a 

kal yap aro Tov mapvorwv, ovs of Otratot 

, 

Képvoras é€yovet, KopvoTiwva tyacbar Tap 

e a 

éxeivors “HpaxAéa daadAayns axpidwy xdpu* 
> , . > , ’ oo 4 
imoxtovov d¢€ map’ ’EpvOpaiovs-—dre pOaptucos 
a ¢ , 
tov dpretoddywv imav.— Pods be épvOiBiov 
? , »” > Lal , e , A 
AmodXwvos Exovow €v TH XwpPa LEepov, THV 


épvoiByv xadovvres épvOiByv. map’ Aiodetor 
se—Ovaia ovvredctrar tapvoTiov ’AToAdwvL 
Witiiam RipGeway. 
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HAVET’S FABLES OF PHAEDER. 


Phaedri Augusti liberti Fabulae Aesopiae. 
Recensuit Lupovicus Haver. Paris. 
1895. Fr. 7.50. 


Tue facsimile of the original codex of 
Phaedrus’ (or, as M. Havet _ writes, 
Phaeder’s) Fables, from which Pithou first 
published them in 1596, and which is now 
in the library of the Marquis de Rosanbo— 
a facsimile beautifully executed, and most 
carefully edited by M. Ulysse Robert—has 
been before the public nearly two years. 
The fine character of its writing, which 
belongs to the tenth century, and the 
palaeographical interest attaching to a MS. 
which, since the destruction by fire of the 
codex of Rheims in 1774, is the only com- 
plete preserver of the undisputed remains 
of the fabulist (for in spite of Havet and a 
multitude of critics the Perottine fables 
are not yet proved to be by Phaedrus), 
the jealousy with which the MS. has been 
guarded by its possessors since Pithou’s 
time, the rarity now-a-days of Berger de 
Xivrey’s transcript of it published in 1830, 
the interest in Phaedrus newly roused by 
the recent researches of Hervieux, extend- 
ing as these do to a full conspectus of the 
various prose versions and poetical trans- 
fusions made in the Middle Ages—all com- 
bine to make a new edition opportune if not 
necessary. And it is right that this should 
be French. We are separated by the 
interval of just 300 years from the date of 
Pithou’s editio princeps: there is a seem- 
liness in the fact that the edition which 
opens the fourth century since then is by a 
Frenchman. 

M. Havet gives a list of the critics who 
have published or corrected the text of the 
‘ables (pp. x.—xii.). Few scholars are 
aware how vast a number of emendations 
have been propounded ; Havet mentions a 
great many, including not a few by Bentley. 
He himself has added a very considerable 
number to the list. Most of these are 
based upon metrical considerations drawn 
from a minute study of Phaedrus’ iambics. 
It is obvious that Havet is here following 
in the steps of Lucian Miiller, who has laid 
down a more or less precise code on which 
Phaedrus constructed his verse. Far how- 
ever from being a slavish follower, Havet 
calls in question many of his master’s 
assertions. The Essay on Phaedrus’ metric 
extends to sixty-four pages (147—211) and 


is very interesting reading to any one who 
cares to trace the niceties of Latin metre 
as elicited by modern criticism, and to see 
how strange an approximation this point of 
metre has made between the simple verses of 
Phaedrus and the elaborately constructed 
senarii of the tragedian Seneca. 

Large as is Havet’s book (295 pages), it 
contains no commentary, which however may 
perhaps be reserved for another volume. I 
think there is enough in the diction, occa- 
sionally even in the explanation of the 
Fables, which would make such an addi- 
tional volume welcome. We are, besides, 
living in a period when the subject of 
fables is awaking new interest ; witness the 
monumental labours of Hervieux on 
Phaedrus and Avianus, my own edition of 
Avianus (1887), Rutherford’s Babrius, and 
the recent discoveries of some of Babrius’ 
Fables on wax tablets, a discovery which 
has already determined Prof. Crusius to 
undertake a new critical edition. 

One of the most important points on 
which Havet departs from the MSS. and 
accepted opinion is as to the unity of the 
Prologue to Book iii. This prologue con- 


sists of sixty-three verses addressed to 


Eutychus. Havet finds in them two 
separate poems, 1-32 a Prologue to Book 
iii., in which Eutychus is called a man of 
business, too much occupied to have leisure 
for reading, especially wiles nenias such as 
fables, and is then told he must change his 
habits if he wishes to enter the threshold 
of the Muses ; Phaedrus himself had found 
only tardy recognition among his brother 
poets: how can Eutychus expect to under- 
stand him, absorbed as he is in a thousand 
occupations, and never resting to read or 
think? Still, come what may, as Sinon says 
in the Aeneid,—Phaedrus has made up his 
mind to write a third book of fables and to 
dedicate it to Eutychus, whether he will 
read it or not. These verses are followed 
in P R (the codex Pithoeanus and Remensis) 
without any break in the continuity by 31 
verses in which the origin of fables is dis- 
cussed and attributed to the servile spirit 
produced by despotism, which thus only could 
find a safe vent for indignant feeling. 
Phaedrus had followed in Aesop’s track, 
widening his narrow path into a broad way, 
and inventing much of his own. In doing 
this he had incurred the active hostility of 
Seianus, who was at once accuser, witness, 
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and judge. Against a man so powerful he 
dares not plead guilty; he will only say 
generally that his purpose in writing fables 
is not to vilify individuals, but to exhibit 
human life and character. Aesop the 
Phrygian, Anacharsis the Scythian, had 
done so before him: Phaedrus is almost a 
Greek, the Thracian compatriot of Orpheus 
and Linus, who were sprung from the gods. 
Let envy be silent: and do you judge my 
merits with candour. In these 31 verses 
Havet considers we have the LZpilogue to 
Book ii., the person addressed in the last 
two of them being not Eutychus but some 
more learned reader. The beginning of 
this epilogue Havet finds in the eight 
verses, Si nostrum studium ad aures peruenit 
tuas to Donec fortunam criminis pudeat sut, 
which form the finish of the last poem in 
Book ii. An epilogue of thirty-nine verses 
(31 +8) in all is thus secured. 

I confess I am not convinced that Havet 
is right in this somewhat arbitrary dis- 
section of what the MSS. give as one 
continuous Prologue to Book iii. It does 
not seem that the objections which he 
raises have occurred to the earlier editors, 
not to Pithou, Rigault, Scheffer, Gronov, 
Bentley, or Hare. It is, however, a theory 


which is interesting in itself, and may help 
to revive discussion on the MSS. of the 


Fables. Havet goes on to connect with it a 
theory of the archetype. Two leaves must 
have changed places, one containing the 
thirty-two verses of the Prologue to Book 
iii., and a heading, the other the thirty-one 
verses of the Epilogue to ii. Between 
both a space must be taken into the 
account which may be reckoned at about 
four verses. Then 32 + 1(+ 1), 31 (+ 3) 
= 34 verses in each leaf; 34 then must be 
the sum in the other leaves of our supposed 
archetype. This archetype Havet calls X: 
behind it is an earlier of thirty verses in 
each leaf: this is called Y: and this again 
goes back to a still earlier Z. Those who 
possess Ulysse Robert’s facsimile of P will 
be better able to judge of this archetypal 
theory than I, who can only see the fac- 
simile in libraries: but we must not forget 
that it rests on many assumptions, and that 
the fundamental point on which it is based, 
the separation of Prologue iii. into two 
distinct portions, is itself purely hypo- 
thetical. 

It must not be supposed that questionable 
points like these constitute more than a 
small portion of Havet’s volume. Its 
merits are of a far more solid, unassailable 
character. To mention some of them. The 
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reader will find here the very things done 
for him which he most looks for, and in an 
orderly and methodical way. It is of some 
importance in constituting the text of 
Phaedrus to have before one the earliest of 
the prose versions, that of Ademar, of the 
Anonymus Wissemburgensis, and Romulus, 
The task of hunting for these in the 
voluminous collection of Hervieux is not 
small, Havet gives the references to each 
of them with the page in Hervieux at the 
outset of each fable. 

Secondly, the readings of all the MSs. 
are cited with the most minute exactitude ; 
and where there is a doubt, as in the lost 
Remensis, the different reports are stated. 
In this respect the new edition is a great 
advance on all previous ones, not excepting 
that of L, Miiller. 

Thirdly, such corrections of the MSS. as 
are admitted in the text are distinguished 
by italics, so that the reader is at once 
aware whether a word or combination has 
the authority of MSS. to support it or not. 

Fourthly, Greek parallels are cited when 
they help, as they often do, to clear up a 
doubt. The same may be said of illustra- 
tive inscriptions (see Havet on iii. 8) and 
of parallel uses of words, where their 
rarity or strangeness has induced former 
editors to believe them wrong, e.g. Jimasset, 
iii. 10, 49. 

Fifthly, the large number of emendations 
quoted throws much light on this much- 
debated point, and proves satisfactorily that 
the best corrections are not always ascrib- 
able to the most celebrated names. For 
instance, Heinsius, to judge by the samples 
quoted, has done little or nothing for 
Phaedrus: Rigault a great deal: yet no 
one would compare Rigault as a scholar 
with Heinsius. On this point, it is worth 
while to mention as a useful mine of in- 
formation the variorumw edition of Valpy, 
which seems not to have been used by 
Havet. 

The new editor himseif contributes much 
of new, often of plausible, correction. But, 
unless I am mistaken, his study of L. 
Miiller’s edition has had upon him an effect 
which is only partially desirable. On the 
one hand, it has opened his eyes, as it 
cannot fail to do with all attentive students 
of metre, to the care, not to say precision, 
with which Phaedrus constructs his iambics; 
on the other, it seems to have led him, in 
his anxiety to avoid metrical pitfalls, to 
suspect corruption where it need not exist. 
Thus in the section de interpunctione, Havet 
lays down as a principle, that a full or 
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strong pause should not occur in the middle 
of a hemistich : accordingly finding in PR 


Non semper ea sunt quae uidentur despici 
(despicit, R as reported by Dom Vincent) 
Frons prima multos. 


he rejects Pithou’s correction despicit, 
hitherto universally accepted, changes 
despict to dispici, then imagines a lost verse 
ending with despicit, alleging in his note on 
the passage ‘rarissime collocatur apud 
Phaedrum interpunctio post semipedem 
nonum’ (videntur: despicit). Yet he 
himself cites three instances on p. 155, and 
there are others. Havet seems here guilty 
of the very thing he urges against L. Miiller, 
the wish, namely, to convert a commonly 
observed prirciple into a rigid law. Take 
this other instance, which occurs almost at 
the beginning of the collection. MSS. give 
as follows :— 


Cum tristem servitutem flerent Attici 
Non quia crudelis ille sed quoniam grauis 
Omnino insuetis onus et coepissent queri. 


Havet places Non quia...Omnino insuetis 
in a parenthesis, constructing onus with 
the following words et c. queri, because 
to break up the verse into two disconnected 
halves by punctuating after onus is against 
the metrical laws observed by Phaedrus. 
The ordinary reading is gravest, the highly 
probable emendation of Tollius, and this 
appears to me to agree far better with 
quoniam, which is unnecessary unless it 
introduces a new and distinct subject like 
onus. 


Olim quas uellent esse in tutela sua 
Diui legerunt arbores. Quercus Ioui 
Et myrtus Veneri placuit. 


Havet changes Diui to Dii ut, mainly on 
the ground that a sudden full pause at the 
end of the fourth foot is against Phaedrus’ 
usage, but also because Diui is not here in 
antithesis to men, as it usually is. The 
latter objection I feel; but the former is 
arbitrary ; and the correctiom Dizi ut seems 
impossible ; if elided, det (which Havet, p. 
68, only offers as an alternative) would be 
preferable: but such an elision even of dei 
(plural) would be in itself suspicious. 
Possibly Phaedrus wrote supert or Di sibi. 

In marked opposition to his scruples 
about the pause, is Havet’s boldness in 
proposing two emendations in which hiatus 
is admitted. iv. 1, 1 is thus given in P 


Mustela cum annis et senecta debilis. 
NO. LXXXVI. VOL. X. 
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Havet writes 
Mustela cum anus ex senecta debilis 


introducing a very violent hiatus (of 
which there is no example in the Fables) 
and as a consequence altering e¢ to ex. The 
second is in the Perottine collection, viii. 
20, 21 

enimuero eici 
Ut ré in atroci Magnus stomachans imperat 


where the two MSS. in which the fable is 
preserved give ut in re a., adding uirum to 
the end of the verse before, after eic?. 
Jannelli removed wirwm; L. Miiller prints 
Virum ut in re a., suggesting in his note 
that i should perhaps be deleted. I am 
not convinced, spite of the harsh elision, 
that Jannelli is wrong in his Ut in re 
atroci: surely this is more probable than 
L. Miiller’s elided anapaest or Havet’s 
hiating dactyl. But in no case should the 
Perottine fables be placed on a level with 
the undoubtedly genuine Phaedrus. To do 
so is to commit the same critical error of 
which Hilberg has been guilty, in ranking 
the picedion Drust and the spurious 
Heroides and the Nux with the undoubtedly 
genuine works of Ovid. I may be per- 
mitted to refer to my Inaugural Lecture on 
Phaedrus’ Fables (pp. 25-—27) on this much 
disputed question. There is nothing in 
Havet’s volume which I so much desiderate 
as a full discussion on this point, on which 
I am conscious of being in disagreement 
with the majority of critics. Even if a 
hiatus like wt ré im were conceded to the 
Perottine Fabulist, I should demur to 
extend such a permission to the genuine 
Phaedrus. 

One of the most interesting sections of 
Havet’s dissertation on Phaedrus’ metric is 
his examination of the two points (1) 
whether Phaedrus ever allowed a final 
cretic to be preceded by a short syllable 
(edidisse dicitwr), (2) whether Phaedrus 
admitted elision of an iambic word. It is 
one of L. Miiller’s most signal services to the 
criticism of our poet that he first empha- 
sized the stringency of the former of these 
two rules: and since he pointed this out, no 
one will venture to deny its force as a 
generally binding rule. There are however, 
a certain number of exceptions to it, which 
Havet passes in review seriatim, and, after 
long suspension of judgment, pronounces to 
be all corrupt, though capable of easy cor- 
rection. 

Omitting four instances from the Perot- 
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tine fables, there are eight cases, which I 
quote in the order of Havet’s dissertation :— 


1. Tum moriens uocem hanc edidisse 


dicitur. 


Hoc quoque consumpto flagitare uali- 
dius. 


A diuo Augusto tunc petiere iudices, 


Numquam est fidelis cum _ potente 
societas. 

Mures ueloces non ualeret adsequi. 

Canis parturiens cum rogasset alteram. 

Tu non uideris perdidisse quod petis. 

Asellus apro cum fuisset obuius. 


Sinuque fouit contra se ipse misericors. 


Havet restores in 1 the order of Daniel’s 
codex edidisse (cod. Dan. dedisse) hane wocem 
dicitur: in 2 flagitari (also in Dan. cod.): 
in 3 petierunt, cf. the similar endings quam 
petierunt naufragi, responderunt proximi ; in 
4 potenti, with a suggestion however, that 
the right reading may have been J. /fidelis 
cum potentest societas : in 5 iam adsequi, one 
of the prose paraphrasts giving iam non 
sequebatur : in 6 supposes a lacuna to exist, 
so that alteram really belongs to the end of 
a lost verse following: in 7 perdidisse id 
quod petis: in 8 cum tulisset se o.: in 9 se 
ipse contra misericors: Hare had already 
proposed c. se ipsum m. 

How conscientiously our editor arrived 
at this conclusion is best stated in his own 
words (p. 179): ‘ Aliquando tamen diiudi- 
canda res in alterutram partem erat. Itaque 
cum me sentirem ad credendum adduci non 
posse, praetereaque locum unum (6) agno- 
uissem esse procul dubio mutilatum, quem 
uix ulli prius putaueram obnoxium suspi- 
cioni, intellexi esse ex pectore exigendam, 
qua prius obtorpuerat animus, criticain 
ignauiam. Atque modo litterulas modo 
uoculas aut loco moui aut addidi aut leniter 
immutaui donec instaurata est in toto 
Phaedro seuerissima illa regula, quae in 
toto Seneca inuiolata conspicitur.’ 

An unbiased critic might urge that the 
remedies, though for the most part easy, 
are not so in 6,8: and that in 1, 2 the 
weightier codices (PR) are against the spon- 
dee, for the iambus: to say nothing (in 1) 
of the inharmonious verse which the cod. 
Dan. seems to point to, Zum moriens edidisse 
hanc uocem dicitur. A graver objection, I 
think, lies in the assumption that the iambic 
of fable is constructed on the same inflexible 
laws as the iambic of Neronian tragedy. 
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That they should approximate (as they 
certainly do) is not enough to establish as a 
law for Phaedrus what is a law for Seneca, 
On the contrary it would be only natural 
that the refined fabulist should observe the 
rule generally, yet’ allow himself and his 
subject an occasional freedom of deviation. 
Possibly a longer study of the Fables may 
determine me to side with Havet in his 
thorough-going exstirpation of these viola- 
tions of a generally observed rule. But at 
present I must plead to scepticism. On the 
other point, the elision of iambic words, 
Havet’s discussion will probably meet with 
an active hostility, involving as it does a too 
acrimonious attack on the great critic of 
Berlin, Lachmann. Lachmann laid down in 
his commentary on Lucretius, that an iambic 
word ending in a long vowel like ténd is not 
elided before an accented syllable in all the 
stricter Latin poets. And we find, accord- 
ingly, that if such a word is elided, it is 
either before an unaccented syllable like 
tona eloqguio, dqud inudluens, or a monosyl- 
lable like et id aut, or elided atque. Such 
combinations as Aere cauo bra sonat, Obruit 
auster aqua drma uiri, Obstuput steteruntque 
comae, horruit agmina are objectionable. 
Havet says this is equally true of pyrrich 
words in the same situation ég6, médo, sdtd, 
noud, quoqué, foré, or words ending in m, 
like domum, lacum, which will be found 
elided as a rule only before monosyllables 
like et, aut, ad, in, hic, hanc, huc, or atque 
elided, or polysyllables not accented on 
the first syllable, and he denies that such 
avoidance of iambic elided words is a 
studied rule of the stricter Roman poets, 
or indeed anything, more than an almost 
necessary consequence of the laws of 
metre. To which it may be replied that 
at any rate it was a long time before 
the Roman poets acted on the principle 
of avoiding such elisions, that Lach- 
mann himself does not extend it to poets 
like Phaedrus, and that the cases in which 
a pyrrich is elided before an accented 
syllable are frequent, those in which 
an iambic word is so elided very rare. 
On this point the tragedies of Seneca are 
instructive. Seneca elides swo, Jowi, manu, 
before at, hoc, hac; grawi, sud, sinu, specu, 
meae, tuae, before words beginning with - - 
like immenso: ferae, supra, before words 
beginning with -~v~ like excutient ; diu 
before expetitos, mea (abl.) before ipse. He 
admits elisions of words like prope, trabe, 
Toue, date, tua, age, and again such as 
parum, diem, deum, suum, with comparative 
frequency. There is in fact, a most marked 
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and essential difference between pure iambic 


words (tona) and impure (parum) or 


pyrrichs (v ~) ; and this it is which Lachmann 
was I believe, the first to emphasize, and 
in doing so he appears to me to have 
drawn attention to a point of signal import- 
ance in Roman metric, even if some rash- 
ness has been shown by his followers in 
forcing some passages to fit into his rule 
against MSS. and probability. But in 
accepting the two elided iambi which Havet 
cites from Phaedrus Jace, inquit and Veni 
ergo, | quite agree with his verdict that 
they should be left untampered with ; and 
Lachmann himself would not have altered 
them. 

As a whole, however, the essay on the 
metre and prosody of Phaedrus is written 
with remarkable care, and will probably 
materially influence the future criticism of 
the Fables. Strange as it may seem from 
an editor who alters every case of a short 
syllable before a final cretic, the general 
tone of the discussion is one of adherence 
to MSS. and against unnecessary correction. 
For instance, Havet retains the one instance 
of an elision at the beginning of the first 
foot 


Quam opprimere captans alapam sibi duxit 
grauem 

against L. Miiller’s Quam premere: rightly 
it would seem from the equally unique Si ad 
uitulam spectes of Vergil Fel. iii. 48, the 
more frequent cases in Catullus, and the 
comparatively numerous specimens in 
Seneca’s tragedies. Similarly he defends 
a tribrach formed like Néec dliud, Et dliam, 
in the first syllable (of which the Fables 
give three instances), and again of the 
proceleusmatic (v~~v), also in the first 
syllable, of which Phaedrus’ MSS. give five 
specimens :— 

Stipér étiam iactas tegere quod debet pudor. 
Ita capit ad nostrum furor illorum pertinet. 
Quid uidéor acer, alligant me interdiu. 

Alii Snérant saxis : quidam contra miseriti. 
It%yue hddie nee lucernam de flamma 

deum. 

I may again express my hope that Prof. 
Havet will not leave his task uncompleted, 
but will consummate his undertaking by a 
commentary as fresh and original as the 


resent volume. 
p 
Rosrnson EL tis. 





PAULI ON THE LEMNIAN AND ETRUSCAN LANGUAGES. 


Altitalische Forschungen ii. 2; Eine vor- 
griechische Inschrift von Lemnos, von Dr. 
Cart Pautt. Leipzig: Barth. 1894, 14 Mk. 


THE work before us is by one of the two or 
three specialists who devote themselves to 
the study of Etruscan. Pauli’s name and 
Deecke’s stand in fact almost alone in this 
field of research, which, to use the language 
of an American professor, may be called 
‘special speciality.’ It is perplexing to 
the layman, like myself, to note that 
these investigators are not in agreement. 
Deecke came forward in 1878 by reviewing 
in a rather caustic fashion Corssen’s book, 
Uber die Sprache der Etrusker, saying of 
Corssen, among other things, that he: 
‘durch Incorrectheitim Material, willkiirliche 
Hypothesen, und abenteuerliche Etymologien 
auf den schlimmsten Abweg gerathen zu 
sein schiene.’ Corssen laid himself open to 
an easy attack by interpreting six words 
found on a pair of dice, not as numerals, 
according to the most probable guess, but as 
a dedicatory inscription. These numerals, 
if such they be, do not lend themselves to 


comparison with the Aryan numerals, and 
Corssen picked out from the almost entirely 
unintelligible Etruscan inscriptions a set of 
words he adopted for numerals. Deecke 
rightly objected to such methods, and insisted 
as Pauli now does that Etruscan must be 
interpreted by itself. From his original 
point of view Deecke has moved gradually 
to the belief that Etruscan is an Aryan 
language, and he now employs comparative 
etymology as a means of interpretation. 
Here Pauli has broken with him. 

Dark and mysterious has the Etruscan 
question always been. Both the racial and 
linguistic affinities of this people are elusive. 
An Egyptian inscription gives the name of 
the Tuirsha in a list of their allies in the 
thirteenth century B.c., and this name has 
been associated on good archaeological 
evidence (Chabas, Etudes de UAntiquité 
historique) with Etrusci|| Tusci. There is 
nothing to show, however, whether this folk 
came from the lands north of Italy or from 
Asia Minor whence the ancients had a tradi- 
tion that the Etruscans came. A new 
Egyptian connection with Etruscan was 
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discovered in 1891 when Krall of Vienna 
showed that an inscription on a mummy- 
cloth—brought with the mummy to Agram 
in 1848—was in Etruscan writing, and the 
language has since been shown to be 
Etruscan. 

Two years before this however an inscrip- 
tion in Greek characters, but not a Greek 
inscription, was found on the island of 
Lemnos. The Etruscan specialists are 
substantially agreed that this ‘Lemnian’ 
language is closely akin to Etruscan. 
Modern discoveries thus seem, on the face 
of it, to have made good the traditions 
connecting the Etruscans with Egypt and 
with the neighbourhood of Asia Minor. 
As to the Egyptian mummy-cloth however 
all are agreed that the Etruscan inscrip- 
tion must be charged to some Italian Etrus- 
can, engaged in trade with Egypt. Pauli 
undertakes to discuss the bearings of the 
Lemnian inscription in the volume before 
us. 

He begins with some polemic against 
the methods of the ‘Indogermanisten,’ 
protesting against the interpretation by 
comparative etymology of a language not 
known to be Aryan. Itis not fair, however, 
to charge on them reasoning in a circle (as 
he does on Deecke, p. 123) ; for all linguistic 
argumentation rests, first and last, on a pe- 
titio principtit. Pauli does show quite con- 
clusively the danger of the etymological 
interpretation of a not understood language. 
Thus we see that Bugge’s interpretation of 
our inscription (p. 2) and Deecke’s (p. 4) do 
not agree. As concerns Etruscan Bugge has 
at different periods claimed that this lan- 
guage was (1) an independent member of the 
Aryan family most like Greek and Latin, 
and with some special connections with 
Balto-Slavic ; (2) much closer to the Italie 
languages than to Greek or any other speech ; 
(3) a member of the same group with 
Armenian. Such a variety of opinions does 
shake one’s belief in the value of the 
etymological interpretation for a fossil 
language. What Pauli thinks of this 
method may be shown by recalling that in 
1883 he claimed a special relation with 
Lithuanian, all by way of joke, though 
this joke was taken seriously by not a few. 
In our volume he says (p. 12): ‘Ich halte 
auch jetzt noch in voller Schirfe aufrecht 
dass ich nach dieser Methode jede beliebige 
etruskische Inschrift aus jeder beliebigen 
Sprache, die verlangt wird, mit villig 
annehmbaren Sinn und unter strikter 
Beobachtung der Laut- und Formenbildungs- 
gesetze zu erkliiren vermag.’ 








The chief purpose of our book is to 
demonstrate that ‘Lemnian’ is akin to 
Etruscan. I believe for my own part that 
Pauli demonstrates this kinship by a com- 
parison of their modes of word-formation, 
and by the correspondence of ‘ Lemnian’ 
aviz : |si]a/yviz : with Etruscan avils [ce]aly/s. 
Whether his special interpretation of the 
Lemnian inscription, which he reaches after 
a very minute comparison with Etruscan, is 
correct one dare not aflirm, for it is guessing 
that gives us the meaning of the words in 
both languages. For certainty of inter- 
pretation we must bide our time till some 
good fortune gives us a long bilingual 
inscription in Etruscan and some known 
language ; then only can we be sure of the 
flexions and the definition of Etruscan 
words, as Pauli himself declares (p. 243). 

The second large question our author 
discusses is the ethnological grouping of 
Etruscan. The layman wonders whether so 
much weight is to be given to names of 
places and of persons as these ethnological 
investigations seem inclined to give; and 
he feels hopelessly at sea when the 
ethnologists differ as to the type of the 
Etruscan skull. To me at least Pauli’s 
argument is in some regards evanescent to 
the point of disappearance, I cannot see 
that he proceeds in a very different way 
from the ‘Indogermanisten’ when he 
employs the Ligurian gloss ovy’vvas = xamy- 
Aovs ‘ hucksters’ in a comparison with zicu of 
a bilingual inscription, ‘Zicu being possibly 
Etruscan for Scribonius, which is, in its 
turn, a popular etymology for *Scruponius 
(p. 169)’! It must be admitted however 
that Pauli ever and anon acknowledges the 
tenuity of some of his arguments; I cite 
e.g. his résumé of the ethnological discussion 
(p. 223): ‘Als sicheres Ergebnis ist nur das 
anzuerkennen dass die Etrusker und die 
lemnischen Pelasger verwandt sind. Fiir 
die anderen der untersuchten Volker reichen 
zur zeit unsere wissenschaftlichen Hilfs- 
mittel noch nicht aus zu einem wirklichen 
Beweise, aber die Méglichkeit einer Verwandt- 
schaft hat sich doch auch bei den Karern, 
Lydern und Lykern, bei den Susiern, den 
Siidkaukasiern, den Ritern, den Ligurern 
und den Iberern, wenn auch bei allen nicht 
mit der  gleichen Wabhrscheinlichkeit, 
ergeben.’ 

The last of the larger questions to which 
our author devotes himself is to determine 
the relations of the Lemnians and Etruscans 
to one another. Against Bugge’s theory 
that this Lemnian inscription is the work of 
a sort of Etruscan Vikings, our author 
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maintains that it harks back to Pelasgians 
out of Attica, and that the Etruscans are 
but another branch of the same Pelasgian 
stock. 

Iadd a few words suggested by Pauli’s 
general polemic against the methods of the 
‘Indogermanisten,’ a polemic which is, in a 
certain sort, ‘ Reclam’ for his own method. 
He insists that kinship of languages must 
be recognized by similar grammatical struc- 
ture, not by apparent similarities of sound, 
ie. morphological comparison precedes 
etymological. He gives us (p. 149) a table 
comparing Etruscan and Lycian with some 
(modern) languages of the Caucasus. I will 
not object to the fact that the case-endings 
are here suspiciously alike for languages so 
far separated in time: I will but note that 
in his Etruscan paradigm the only case- 
endings are §7, 8, -sa (Gen. Dat. Loc.), and 
6i || 6 (Loc.), and that these endings are al- 
most as much like Aryan as they are like 
South-Caucasian. I call attention also to the 
author’s argument (p. 139) against the 
Aryan character of Lycian, drawn from the 
loss of all final consonants: by such argu- 
mentation it is possible to disprove the 
Aryan character of Greek. ‘Susisch’ is 
also (p. 210) compared with Etruscan in 
respect of its numerals and relationship 
words ; that tur ‘son’ and sak ‘son’ should 
be compared with Etruscan @ura ‘descend- 
ant’ and sey ‘daughter ’ is allowable enough, 
but nothing can be proved by comparing 
haté || atta ‘father’ with Etruscan atiu, now 
interpreted with some regard to etymology, 
as it would seem, by ‘mother’ (Deecke, 
‘sister’ or ‘widow’). Words like atta are 
mere babbling of children, and liable to 
occur in Hottentot or Choctaw, and so are 
devoid of any value to prove kinship of 
languages. The same remark is applicable 
to Ist person pronoun forms with m- 
(p. 209). 

Touching his claim of kinship between 
Etruscan and Lycian, Pauli has been 
reproached with the dissimilarity of their 
nouns of relationship. He instances the 
divergence of Lettish and Sanskrit as a 
parallel, and pleads geographical remoteness. 
To this it may be answered that Lettish 
diverges in this particular rather widely 
from its sister dialect, Lithuanian. 
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Our volume contains two rather extensive 
lapses into ‘Indogermanismus,’ (1) in a 
discussion of Phrygian epitaphs (p. 56), 
where our author disports himself with the 
evident pleasure of a practised poacher, 
and it must be admitted that he goes along 
light of foot; (2) in an examination of 
Deecke’s claims that Lycian is an Aryan 
language (p. 116); but sharp-sighted as he 
is in his critique of Deecke’s treatment, par- 
ticularly of the numerals, Pauli will not 
remove, even with the sacrosanct phoneti- 
cians, all doubt as to the correspondences 
claimed by Deecke for the numerals, if the 
words in question prove to be really numerals 
as Deecke thinks. It is easy to magnify your 
opponent’s variation from strict phonetic 
law, but Pauli admits about as important 
variation of vowels into his own interpreta- 
tion of the Phrygian inscriptions. 

I would repeat, in fine, that our book 
seems to me to demonstrate the kinship of 
‘Lemnian’ with Etruscan almost, if not 
quite, conclusively ; and contributes, I feel 
quite sure, valuable suggestions for the 
interpretation of the inscription. It is 
interesting to note in passing that some of 
his definitions seem even to reinforce the 
pleas of the ‘Indogermanisten.’ Not to 
mention zivai ‘aetate’ (:,/jiv ‘live’) and 
zeronaid ‘conditus est’ (: ,/xapaoow ‘ plough 
into furrows’) we have morinail ‘ sepelivit,’ 
based on mor- ‘ grave,’ which reminds of 
course of mor-s ‘death.’ The Lemnians 
seemed, by the way, to have quite a large 
vocabulary for the notion ‘death.’ In the 
first inscription of fifteen words Pauli renders 
nagod ‘sepulcrum’ and tav[:]arzio ‘ sepuleri- 
est,’ zeronat ‘condidit,’ zeronaié ‘ conditus 
est,’ and morinail ‘sepelivit.’ The second 
inscription of eighteen words, which is 
claimed to be a corrected version of the first, 
adds in tove-roma ‘— Grab(!)’ still another 
term for this idea. Thus there are, counting 
mor- as the base of morinail, four words 
here for ‘ sepulcrum,’ 

The proof-reading of the volume has left 
much to desire, but I content myself with 
asking if rémischen (p. 183, 1. 5) should not 
be rditischen. 

Epwin W. Fay. 

Lexington, Va. 
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HARTLAND’S LEGEND 


The Legend of Perseus: by E. 8S. Hartianp. 
Vol. Il. The Life Token. London: D. 
Nutt. 1895. 12s. 6d. 


Ons, or the one, external act common to all 
early religions is the act of sacrifice in some 
form or other. The inward sentiment, 
essential to any form of religion, however 
primitive, is a sense of dependence on super- 
natural power. And it is on the relation 
and interpretation of these two facts that 
all theories of the origin of natural religion 
must turn. In the feeling of dependence 
itself there is no reason why the emotion 
accompanying it should be exclusively the 
emotion of fear; nor is fear the only 
motive which prompts men to make gifts. 
But the helplessness of primitive man and 
the savage’s undoubted terror of many 
supernatural influences have been held very 
generally to warrant the supposition that 
religion has its origin in fear; and this 
supposition in its turn has been the main 
support of the hypothesis that the essence 
of sacrifice consists in gifts prompted by 
fear. That hypothesis, like all hypotheses, 
must be brought to the test of fact ; and, 
to maintain itself, must show at least that 
it is capable of accounting for all the facts 
which it is designed to explain. 

In his Religion of the Semites, the late 
Robertson Smith demonstrated that there 
were certain facts for which the hypothesis 
failed to account. He showed that the 
gift-theory of sacrifice presupposes the 
conception of property and therefore cannot 
explain the sacrifice of animals, which were 
offered in sacrifice long before the concep- 
tion of property had been evolved. He 
also showed that, though the introduction 
of the idea of property into the relations 
existing between gods and men affected 
eventually the conception of sacrifice, the 
original intention of animal sacrifice was 
communion with a supernatural and kindly 
power, not the propitiation of a malevolent 
power by means of gifts. He also argued 
that offerings of the worshipper’s blood or 
hair had the same intention, viz. to renew 
the blood-covenant or to effect communion 
between the worshipper and the deity 
worshipped. 

There remains however another kind of 
sacrifice, viz. that in which the worshipper 
does not slaughter an animal but makes an 


OF PERSEUS, VOL. II. 


offering of some kind or another to the 
gods, as Aegisthus did: 


moAXda 8 dydApar’ avinper, bpdopara Te xpvodv 
TE. 


These offerings seem plainly to be actual 
gifts; and even the hair-offerings, which 
Robertson Smith interpreted sacramentally, 
can largely be explained (as they have been 
explained by Mr. Frazer in the Golden 
Bough) as consequences of the system of 
taboo. Thus at this stage it seemed that, 
if the gift-theory failed to account for the 
origin of animal sacrifice, still it was pre- 
supposed by all other kinds of offering ; and 
though Robertson Smith (p. 335) had 
thrown out the pregnant hint, in connection 
with hair-offerings, that ‘clothes are so far 
part of a man that they can serve as a 
vehicle of personal connection,’ still offer- 
ings of rags and clothes could be explained 
either, like hair-offerings, by taboo, or in 
other ways. It is at this point that Mr. 
Hartland comes in with the second volume 
of his Perseus, 

The savage is largely at the mercy of the 
association of ideas: as Mr, Andrew Lang 
has compactly put it, he is apt to mistake a 
casual connection of ideas for a causal 
connection of facts. For the savage, things 
thought of together exist together. Civil- 
ized philosophers have doubted whether the 
body is part of the self and not rather 
merely one of the world of objects around. 
The savage philosopher takes a more gener- 
ous view of personality, and allows a much 
wider fringe to the conception: for him 
anything connected in thought with a 
person is part of that person, and for all 
practical purposes serves as well as the 
person himself. Thus through his foot- 
prints or the remnants of his food a man 
can be injured just as well as through any 
of his members. Now all these general 
propositions were more or less surmised 
before the appearance of Vol. ii. of the 
Perseus. The service that Mr. Hartland 
has rendered to science is, in the first place, 
that, with a learning and width of research 
even greater than in his first volume, he 
has placed these propositions upon such a 
sure basis of fact that subsequent research 
can only confirm them. 


Thus Mr. Hartland has conclusively 
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demonstrated that not only a man’s clothes 
but anything in any way -or degree asso- 
ciated with him may be regarded not merely 
as a vehicle of personal connection but 
actually as part of the man himself: his 
personalty is his personality. With this 
sure basis to go upon, Mr. Hartland then 
attacks the problem of the offerings made 
all over the world to sacred wells and trees. 
He begins by setting forth a vast collection 
of the facts which require explanation ; and 
it soon becomes apparent that the gift- 
theory of sacrifice will only account for a 
relatively small number of them, viz. for 
those offerings which possess some value ; 
whereas a satisfactory hypothesis ‘must be 
equally applicable to sacred images, crosses, 
trees, wells, cairns and temples. It must 
account not merely for the pins in wells and 
the rags on trees, but also for the nails in 
trees, the pins in images, the earth or 
bricks hung on the sacred tree in India, the 
stones and twigs, flowers and coca-quids 
thrown upon cairns, the pellets which con- 
stellate Japanese idols, the strips of cloth 
and other articles which decorate Japanese 
temples, the pilgrims’ names written on the 
walls of the temple of Kapilo on the banks 
of the Hugli, the nails fixed by the consuls 
in the Cella Jovis at Rome, and those driven 
into the galleries and floors of Protestant 
churches in the East of France. These are 
the outcome of equivalent practices, and the 
solution of their meaning, if a true one, 
must fit them all’ (p. 212). Bearing in 
mind the savage conception of personality, 
viz. that it includes anything which is asso- 
ciated in thought with the person, however 
slight and transient its connection in fact, 
we can understand that anything which 
passes merely through a man’s hands 
becomes part of the man ; and that therefore 
benefits conferred upon it will be felt by 
the man. In a word, the nature or value 
(or want of value) of the offering is abso- 
lutely irrelevant : the one and only essential 
is that it shall be part of the person who 
through it is to be placed in permanent 
relation to the spirit to whom the offering 
is made: ‘our examination of the practices 
of throwing pins into wells, of tying rags on 


bushes and trees, of driving nails into trees 
or stocks, of throwing stones and sticks on 
cairns, and the analogous practices through- 
out the world, leads to the conclusion that 
they are to be interpreted as acts of cere- 
monial union with the spirit identified with 
well, with tree, or stock or cairn’ (p. 228). 

Robertson Smith exploded the gift-theory 
as far as animal-sacrifice is concerned. Mr. 
Hartland has made it for ever untenable as 
an explanation of the other forms of sacri- 
fice. The sacramental theory of sacrifice is 
now the only one which has any claim to be 
considered a scientific hypothesis. But the 
theory that yeligion originates merely in 
fear is bound up with the gift-theory of 
sacrifice, and must share its fortunes. The 
importance therefore of Mr. Hartland’s 
second volume to anthropology and the 
history of natural religion cannot easily be 
over-rated. 

As anything that has once been connected 
with a man continues ever after to be part 
of that man, the unity of personality is 
compatible with its divisibility. Per contra, 
the divisibility of the clan and the individ- 
uality of its members does not prevent the 
savage from attributing to the clan a unity 
of existence as perfect and complete as that 
of any individual person ; and the second 
half of this volume is occupied in demon- 
strating that ‘the unity of the kin is a vital 
conception penetrating savage life to its 
core’ (p. 442), and in deducing from it the 
explanation of various funeral rites and 
marriage ceremonies. 

Perhaps it may be inquired what all this 
has to do with the legend of Perseus. The 
answer is that one incident in tales of the 
Perseus type is that the hero leaves behind 
him something by which his friends can tell 
whether he is alive or dead. That some- 
thing is of course part of himself, on the 
savage theory of the self, and is called by 
Mr. Hartland the Life Token (External 
Soul). Another incident is that the death 
of the hero or of his adversary must be 
avenged by the whole of his clan—hence 
the need for Mr. Hartland to illustrate the 
solidarity of the clan. 

F. B, Jevons. 





DE MIRMONT ON NAVAL CONSTRUCTION IN APOLLONIUS. 


Le Navire Argo et la science nautique 
@ Apollonios de Rhodes, H. DE LA VILLE 
DE Mrrmont, professeur-adjoint a la 
faculté des lettres de Bordeaux. Paris: 
Armand Colin et Cie. 1895. 


Tuis is an elaborate dissertation of sixty 
pages marked by all the care and thought- 
fulness which is characteristic of M. de 
Mirmont’s writings. It is observed in a note 
that in my review of the same author’s 
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translation of the Argonautica, about three 
and a half years ago, I have not criticized 
his interpretation of the passages referring 
to marine manoeuvres and seafaring matters 
generally. This is true enough, but it is 
obvious that a reviewer, in the limited space 
allowed him, cannot deal with everything, 
and it is difficult for a layman to avoid 
blunders amid the technicalities of marine 
affairs—a difficulty which is much increased 
when the reviewer is English, and the 
technical terms arein French. However on 
the present occasion no choice is left me, 
and I must do the best I can. The only 
general fault to be found withethis disserta- 
tion is that it errs on the side of excessive 
minuteness and over-elaboration. There is 
hardly a marine phrase in the Argonautica 

and there are a good many—that is not 
commented on. Thus the writer carefully 
notes all along the route the various places 
at which the Argonauts took in provisions 
and what these provisions consisted of. He 
carefully explains that in spite of various 
changes in the personnel, whether by death, 
or departure, or the addition of fresh heroes, 
the number of fifty rowers is always pre- 
served. He chronicles every passage in the 
four books, amounting to about forty in 
number, where we read that the Argonauts 
used the oar. Sometimes he is ‘ flogging a 
dead horse,’ as where he devotes a page to 
show that the zpdérova (forestays) were 
fastened on each side of the fore part of the 
ship, and not to the prow and poop respect- 
ively, or where he takes the trouble of 
proving that Argo was not the first ship. 
No one would care to deny either of these 
propositions. Again he digresses on the 
inferiority of Ancaeus to Tiphys as a steers- 
man, the former having been chosen by 
Hera who ‘ne se connait pas en hommes 
comme Athéné.’ 

M. de Mirmont considers that one of the 
main objects of Apollonius in writing the 
Argonautica was to reproduce the Homeric 
ship. Although his work could not com- 
mand a large public, yet it was only a select 
audience that he desired to please, and this 
had its compensations, for he was thus at 
liberty to indulge in an archaeological 
exactness which was not possible for popular 
writers, such as dramatists. Assuming this 
to be the case—and I am not concerned to 
question it—we expect to find, and do find, 
many technical Homeric words, but we also 
find many words that are not in Homer such 
as oxadpds, Aivov, Aaidos, Kepaia, véAma, ete. 
These terms however are not inconsistent 
with the theory of M. de Mirmont, because 


they are only later names of things that are 
found in Homer. But I do not see how the 
theory can be maintained when we find, 
according to M. de Mirmont, Homeric words 
used in a sense in which they do not occur 
in Homer. I am therefore led to criticize 
some of M. de Mirmont’s interpretations as 
adverse to his own theory, which I hold to 
be, in the main, correct. It turns out then 
that Iam sometimes defending his theory 
against himself. Apollonius, we are told, 
was well acquainted with the sea, having at 
any rate been to Rhodes and back, but it 
must be said that the latest German 
criticism, as represented by Busch, Gercke, 
and Susemihl, denies that Apollonius ever 
returned to Alexandria from Rhodes. 
Without assenting to this, it is an opinion 
that has to be met. M. de Mirmont draws 
a somewhat amusing but quite fanciful 
picture of Apollonius and his friends (like 
some ‘ Innocent Abroad’) sauntering down 
to the quay to examine the ships, or to 
‘assist at’ a launch. On his return home 
Apollonius draws up a procés-verbal of the 
launch, and imagines what it must have 
been like in heroic times. The naval 
authorities used by M. de Mirmont here are 
the same as those used by him in the notes 
to his translation, viz. Cartault’s La Triére 
athénienne and Vars’ L’Art nautique dans 
Vantiquité et spécialement en G'réce (which is 
an adaptation of Breusing’s Mautik der 
Alten), with a decided preference for Cartault, 
M. de Mirmont is apparently unacquainted 
with Mr. Cecil Torr’s excellent little book, 
Ancient Ships,—at any rate he makes no 
allusion to it. However it is now time to 
descend to particulars and note some of the 
interpretations here given, chiefly of those 
in which I differ from the writer. 

1. dpvoxo.. There is a dispute as to 
whether this word means the ribs of the 
ship (éyxoiAva), or the cradle or framework 
made for the ship while it is in course of 
construction, ¢.e. whether they are or are 
not a part of the shipitself. M.de Mirmont, 
following Scheffer and Cartault, prefers the 
latter interpretation, which has some sup- 
port from old commentators, but the express 
statement of Procopius (de bell. Goth. iv. 
22), quoted by Mr. Torr, rd re zayxea 
fipravra Edda és THv Tpdrw évappoobevTa— 
dep ot pev mrowntat dpvdxovs Kadodow, Erepor 
8é vouweas—ex Tolxov pev Exacrov Oarépov apt 
és THs vews SujKer TOV Erepov Totxov, is almost 
decisive in favour of the former. The schol. 
on Ap. Rh. i. 723 also maintains this view 
and I fail to see that there is any contradic- 
tion in bis words, as M. de Mirmont asserts. 
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They are (Keil, p. 342, 13) dpvdxous: ev ofs 
KaTaTHooeTaL  TpOTLs EvAos, Tatra ovrws 
xadovow? “Opnpos (tT 574). dpvoxor ov To 
éyxoiAua Tis veos. The line in Homer, 
and some other passages, do not prove 
anything as they are consistent with either 
interpretation. 

2. Ini. 533 it is said of Heracles, ayy 
8 of poradov Oéro Kai ot évepbev | roociv 
imexAvoOn vnds tpdms. M. de Mirmont takes 
tpoms to mean ‘carlingue’ (keelson) which 
the Greeks apparently called devrépa tpdmis. 
There is however no reason, as far as [ see, 
why the ordinary sense of pdms, viz. 
‘keel,’ should not be suitable here, the 
meaning simply is that the keel was sunk 
deep into the water under the weight of 
Heracles. In the three other places where 
poms occurs in Ap. Rh. it has its ordinary 
sense, and M. de Mirmont admits that 
Cartault does not agree with him on this 
point. 

3. dAxatov (6Axnov). The precise meaning 
of this word cannot be determined. Cartault 
takes it to be the stern-post. M. de Mirmont, 
on the other hand, considers that a com- 
parison in the fourth book (Il. 1604 sqq.) 
proves it to be the prow, ‘Quand Triton 
s’attache au 6Axaiov pour conduire Argo dans 
la mer, le dieu est comparé par Apollonios 4 
un homme qui tient un cheval par la 
crini¢ére pour l’entrainer 4 la course: si 
Triton poussait le navire par derriére, la 
comparaison ne serait pas juste.’ No doubt 
if éAx. meant the prow the comparison 
would be better, but we cannot always 
require exactitude in a simile, much less 
depend upon it for the interpretation of a 
word. The word édxaiov cannot, in my 
judgment, be separated from the Homeric 
éddAxatov Which clearly denotes something 
at or near the stern. If Apollonius is 
reproducing the Homeric ship, it is not 
probable that he would use an Homeric 
word in a totally different sense. 

4, «Anis. It has been a subject of much 
dispute whether this word in Homer, as a 
naval term, means ‘thole-pin’ or ‘ bench’ 
for rowers. The balance of evidence is, I 
think, in favour of the former interpreta- 
tion, see e.g. 6 37. Apollonius however uses 
kAnides only in the sense of ‘benches’ 
(having the word oxadyos for thole-pin), so 
it is probable that he so understood the 
word in Homer. 

5. The lines i, 368 sqq. eLwoav wdpapwrov 
evorpepet Evdobev rdw | rewdpevor ExarepOev, 
«7.4. are generally quoted as a locus 
classicus for irofépara by commentators on 
Hor. Od. i. 14, 6, and elsewhere. It is 


almost certain however, as M. de Mirmont 
points out, that the rope here mentioned 
has no reference to imofépara. Mr. Torr 
has made it clear that irofopnata were used 
on board ships of war to strengthen them, 
and that they formed part of the regular 
equipment of an Athenian trireme. Ships 
of war are not mentioned in Homer, nor 
was Argoa ship of war. Mr. Torr thinks 
that the obscure expression in Acts xxvii. 
17, irofwvvivres 76 tAotov, means ‘ that they 
used expedients which answered the purpose 
of the girding cables.’ Nearly seventy 
years ago Wellauer wrote on Ap. Rh. Le. : 
‘itaque dubitari vix potest, quin de alia 
quadam colligatione, in ipsa navi facienda, 
loquatur poeta, quae qualis fuerit non satis 
perspectum habemus,’ and I am not aware 
that we know any more about it now. M. 
de Mirmont’s opinion, that a rope is meant 
which was used in launching and in 
drawing the ship to land, scarcely suits the 
context. 

6. peoddun and ioroddxyn. The former of 
these words is generally (and I believe 
rightly) understood to mean a socket for 
the mast when erect in the centre bench of 
the ship, and the latter a receptacle at the 
stern for the mast when in a recumbent 
position. M. de Mirmont agrees with this, 
and it was certainly the opinion of Apollo- 
nius (i. 563, and ii. 1262—1264) as to the 
respective meanings of the two words. Mr. 
Torr, however, commenting on B 424, iordv 
& eiddrwov Koidns evrocbe pecdduns | orioav 
deipavres, takes évroobe to mean from within, 
and to go with de‘payres, in other words he 
identifies peoddun with icroddxn or nearly 
so. I cannot help thinking that he is 
mistaken about this, and the reference to 
Lucian Am. 6, where the word pecoxotAua is 
apparently equivalent to igcrodoxy, by no 
means proves his point. 

7. From the fact that there were no 
spare oars on board Argo (for Heracles, 
having broken his oar, had to go on shore 
to make one from a young tree) M. de 
Mirmont argues ‘a plus forte raison’ that 
the vyiov ék xorivowo dédayé set up to mark 
the grave of Idmon could not have been 
one of the ¢gddayyes (rollers) used for 
launching the ship, but was the trunk of a 
wild olive, cut into the shape of a ¢ddayé, 
and he adds that such rollers would have 
been useless to them because they had not, 
like the Greeks before Troy, to draw their 
ship to land in view of a long stay. The 
point is a small one, but I do not think M. 
de Mirmont is right here—at any rate, his 
reasoning is unsound, for (1) it does not 
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follow that, because they did not take spare 
oars, they did not take the launching 
rollers with them, and (2) to attribute to 
the Argonauts a prophetic knowledge that 
they would never need the rollers again, 
seems to me unjustifiable and inartistic. 
Merkel, reading vijuos, clearly refers the word 
dddayé to one of the rollers they had with 
them, and so does the scholiast. 

8. Referring to the drawing of lots for 
seats, M. de Mirmont remarks that this 
was not the heroic custom, and accounts 
for it by the consideration that the 
Argonauts were not ordinary rowers, and 
that therefore lot alone could distribute 
their places. I confess I do not see how 
the extraordinary character of the Argo- 
nauts could make it more necessary that 
their places should be assigned by lot than 
the places of ordinary rowers. But I am 
disposed to think that, although such 
assignment by lot is not mentioned in 
Homer, Apollonius would not have set it 
down without some authority. Virgil 
apparently alludes to this custom in sortiti 
remos (Aen. ili. 510)—as to the interpreta- 
tion of which I entirely agree with Mr. 
Page—and so does Propertius (iv. 21, 11). 
If it be objected that Virgil is merely 
following Apollonius, I would reply that he 
does not follow blindly, and that he would 
probably not follow Apollonius in an 
anachronism. 

9. In i. 566 we have én’ ixpiodtv dé kaAwas 
| geotnow mepdvyor Sdiaxpidov dudiBadovres. 
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There is certainly some difficulty here, for 
how could these ropes (halyards) be fastened 
to the small decks (ixpia) at the prow or 
poop? Accordingly M. de Mirmont in his 
translation; suggested émxpiodu, ‘to the 
yard.’ He now returns to the usual reading, 
and follows Cartault in interpreting ‘to the 
mast,’ which he justifies by the statement 
of schol. (ad Joe.) and of Eustathius that 
ixpiov=part of the mast. However that 
may be, Homer uses ixpta only in the sense 
of ‘decks’ and elsewhere Apollonius uses 
it only in this sense. It seems therefore in 
the highest degree improbable that Apollo- 
nius should also use ixprovin the sense of 
‘mast.’ ‘They are two very different things 
—to use a non-Homeric word which Apollo- 
nius often does, and to use a Homeric word 
in a non-Homeric sense, a distinction which 
M. de Mirmont seems to overlook. For the 
present passage, I can suggest no better 
solution than that given by Vars, viz. that 
the zepovar (cabillots, belaying-pins) round 
which the ropes were fastened were 
attached to something of the nature of an 
ixptov, such as a ‘fife-rail’ (rdtelier), I feel 
it is not satisfactory, but I know no better 
at present. 

There are several other points I should 
have liked to deal with, especially with the 
interpretation of the difficult lines i. 1276, 
1277, but too much space has been already 
occupied, 

R, C. Seaton. 





HARRIS’ PLATO AS A NARRATOR. 


Plato as a Narrator. A Study of the 
Myths, by W. A. Harris. A Dissertation 
presented for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Richmond, Va. Pp. 48. 


for the 


LikE many other dissertations 
doctor’s degree, this is meant to be written, 
not to be read. The composition of this 


thesis, with the research involved, was 
eminently useful to the author, and the 
work displays sufficient scholarship and 
acquaintance with philological methods to 
justify the university in conferring the 
desired degree. But the composition is 
crude, and the Platonic scholar will find 
little to interest him. Plato’s originality 
in this matter consists, according to the 


author, not in the use of the myth, but in 
the ‘blending of pios and Adyos.’ ‘ For 
philosophical narrative we are dependent 
upon Plato, and since Plato is the depart- 
ment [sic], the study of the myth is a study 
of philosophic narrative.’ Platonic myths 
are divided into two classes, Socratic and 
non-Socratic,—a division which does not 
prove particularly fruitful. To the second 
of these two classes the author assigns 
(only) the myths of Protagoras 320 f., 
Symposium 189 f., and Republic 359 f. 
The myth of the Gorgias is called ‘the 
simplest and apparently the most naive, — 
whatever the latter adjective may mean. 
The writer’s familiarity with the contents 
of the Platonic dialogues does not seem 
perfect ; at least his words with regard to 
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the Phaedo are strangely inadequate: ‘The 
scenery and situation of this dialogue is 
pathetic ; the theme is courage in the face 
of death, and the argument turns mainly 
on the immortality of the soul. Socrates 
endeavours to show that one should neces- 
sarily be courageous, for, since the soul 
is immortal, there is no such thing as 
death.’ Other passages puzzle the reader ; 
like the following: ‘In the Republic (iii. 
414 C) we have a display of Socratic 
modesty. Here Socrates professes himself 
unable to tell an old Phoenician lie, and 
the humour is still further heightened by 
the remark of Glaucon after hearing a 
portion of the tale.’ The best part of the 


HAYLEY’S INTRODUCTION 


An Introduction to the Verse of Terence, by 
H. W. Hayuiry, Pa. D. Boston: Ginn 
and Co, 1894, 


Tue object of this little book of twenty-five 
pages is stated by the editor to be, ‘not to 
present any new or original discoveries, but 
simply to state clearly and concisely the 
facts most important for the student of 
Terentian verse to know.’ It begins with 
an account of the peculiarities of early 
Latin prosody as they appear in Terence. 
This is followed by a brief general descrip- 
tion of the verse of Plautus and Terence, in 
which the versification of the two Roman 
poets is compared with that of the Greek 
Comedy, and the versification of Plautus 
with that of Terence. Then the metres 








FISHER’S TRANSLATION OF BOIS- 
SIER'S PROMENADES ARCH.O- 
LOGIQUES. 


Rome and Pompeii : A rchaeological Rambles, 
by Gaston Botsster of the French 
Academy, translated by D. Havetock 
Fisuer. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


Tue honoured name of M. Gaston Boissier 
is likely to draw some attention to this 
book ; and the title might seem to suggest 
its suitability for a school-prize. It may be 


worth while therefore to say in a word or 


ARCHAE 





dissertation is in the last twenty pages, 
where the author sums up the results of 
his examination of the myths and comments 
on the rhetorical quality of Plato’s narra- 
tives, with some good observations on 
special usages. Occasionally, as in the 
study of the use of tenses and of the 
participle, we note the marks of the writer’s 
training under his distinguished teacher, 
Professor Gildersleeve. At times the 
writer seems to imitate his master’s vivid 
style, but goes beyond him when he remarks 
upon Protagoras’s ‘large use of the imper- 
fect, and the vwulyar frequency of the 
historical present.’ 


Ss 
<<. 


TO THE VERSE OF TERENCE. 


used by Terence are taken up in detail and 
illustrated by full metrical schemes, by an 
abundance of well-selected examples, and 
finally, in many cases, by lines of English 
poetry in the same metres. A brief descrip- 
tion of a Latin comoedia palliata concludes 
the work. 

The treatment, which is based on the best 
authorities, is exceedingly clear, and the book 
will not only be of service to those who 
read Terence from text-editions, but will 
also supplement the accounts of the metres 
in many of the annotated editions of the 
plays. The excellent typography and ar- 
rangement add not a little to the clearness 
of the presentation. 

JouHN C, Rotre. 


OLOGY. 


two what it is. The deficiencies of M. 
Boissier’s Promenades Archéologiques as well 
as its merits are well known to scholars. 
It contains a pleasantly written account of 
some of the more interesting excavations 
visited by M. Boissier nearly twenty years 
ago. The book corresponded pretty well to 
its French title ; its scrappiness makes its 
English title quite inappropriate. Apart 
from this, the translation is probably one of 
the most incompetent that has been pub- 
lished for many years. The translator does 
not often blunder over his French, though 
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‘the graceful spires of Tivoli’ raises a 
doubt ; but he seldom misses a chance of 
blundering over his classical references. 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus appears always 
as Denys: Ovid wrote Fastes; and Aulu- 
Gelle something else, apparently a life of 
Augustus, though somehow the emperor and 
the month are mixed up _ inextricably. 
Ti. Plautius Silvanus ‘accompanied Claudius 
in the expedition to Britain under Nero,’ 
afterwards he governed Maesia. Plato is 
supposed to have written a ‘ Phaedra.’ ‘Euri- 
pes’ is used indiscriminately as singular or 
plural, with equal incorrectness. Our old 
friend Aelian appears as ‘Elienus,’ and 
Arrian as ‘Arrienos, As for the print- 
ing, one is almost proud of restoring 
‘the empire had then long since been ex- 
cepted by all. Time had wakened old 
republican rumours’ to sense by conjectur- 
ing (in two lines!) ‘ accepted,’ ‘weakened’ 
and ‘rancours.’ After this we are not 
surprised to find the enigmatical sentence 
(perche ha vita/). The foot-notes simply 
teem with blunders. No one who can 


possibly struggle through the original ought 
to be subjected to the pain of reading it in 
the form now submitted to an enduring 
English public. 


A. 8. W. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


ITALY. 


Vetulonia.—Among the results of recent extensive 
excavations may be mentioned the following objects 
of interest: A bronze bar or tablet terminating in 
the head of a woman wearing a hood. Fragments of 
a terracotta antefix with relief of a Gryphon, A 
series of stone weights with sockets for handles ; 24€ 
coins. Two similar bronze statuettes of youths 
holding paterae ; one has been made with no left 
hand, and the other without a left arm, but a 
deformed left hand is attached to the side as if 
coming from under the drapery. Fragments of 
terracotta reliefs, perhaps from a temple, including 
a head of Minerva (?) of good style. Two fragments 
of red-figured vases from a tomb, with the upper 
part of a woman on each, in the style of Epiktetos. 
A large stone stelé with graffito design of a warrior 
to left, armed with helmet, axe, and shield with 
device of a six-point rosette; round the design an 
Etruscan inscription ; a frog in amber; a series of 
rude figures and implements in bronze, of an early 
Etruscan type. No painted vases were found in the 
necropolis from which the last-named objects came, 
and therefore it is probably earlier than the sixth 
century B.C.! 


Santa Marinella, near Civita Vecchia,—The 
remains of a Roman villa, consisting of walls of opus 
reticulatum, have been found ; it contained several 
te siti nied a statue of the youthful 


1 Notizie dei Lincs, Aug. 1895. 
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Dionysos and a Pan with syrinx; a very beautiful 
Meleager of Scopaic type; a head of Athena 
Parthenos; parts of an Apollo; and a relief 
representing the birth of Dionysos, who is being 
presented by Hermes to Zeus. The house appears 
to have been altered in the fourth century. The 
sculptures have been published by Petersen in the 
Rimische Mittheiiungen for 1895, p. 92. The place 
is known as Punicum in the Pudlager itinerary.? 


S. Feliciano del Lago, Etruria.—A bronze handle 
of a patera has been found, with an interesting 
Etruscan inscription, dating from the third century 
B.c. It runs: eca Cauthas achwias versie; on the 
back, aule numnas turce. Eco is equivalent to hoc ; 
Cauthas was an important Etruscan deity, repre- 
sented by Divus Catius in the Indigitamenta ; aule 
numnas is in Latin Aulus Numenius.§ 


Lubriano, Etruria.—A series of Etrusco-Campanian 
vases of black ware has been found; also three 
bronze mirrors, of late date, but apparently copied 
from good originals. They represent : (1) Herakles, 
Apollo, Athena, Artemis, and lolaos, all being 
inscribed ; (2) two warriors ; (3) four figures. 

Bracciano.—A lapis honorarius has been found 
on the site of the ancient Forum Clodium, forming 
the pedestal of a statue, from which it has been cut 
away to form a mortar. The person honoured is 
Publilius Memorialis, who is known from (.1.Z. x. 
8038a, where he appears as imperial procurator. He 
sold to the Vanacini in Corsica some fields about 
which there was a dispute. He was then governor 
of Sardinia and Corsica under Vespasian. He is 
called in this inscription praefectus cohortis III. 
Cyrencicae sagittariorum (a new title for this 
cohort), also praefectus gentis Numidarum, sc. of 
the indigenous barbarians (see Tissot, Géographie, i 
p. 457 ff.).4 

Sulmona.—A new Pelignian inscription has come 
to light, in Latin characters. According to Signor 
Pascal it reads in Latin: c? HOSPVS C? L*LEGIVS | 
MEDDIJX AT[TICVS? M-:ATIVS:M‘[LIBERTVS] SEIVS 
cv[BANT | HIC CONDIDIT] SEPVLCRYM [SIBI SI]MVI 
VAE | [NIAE VXORI ET] FAMVLIS ET LIBERTIS | OF* 
Oc[ELLIVs] PAQVI-[F]-AT[RANVs.? 

Faicchio, in the Sabine territory.—Remains of an 
ancient piscina have been excavated, consisting of a 
building of two parallel corridors uniting in a 
semicircular termination, withra row of dividing 
arches and vaulted roofs,* 


Boscoreale.—The excavation of a villa rustica 
begun in 1876 has lately been completed. The 
part brought to light consists of the culina, with 
hearth in the centre, cistern, etc. On one side 
is an ingenious arrangement for communicating with 
the bath, with pipes and taps for regulating the 
supply of hot water from a copper of lead with 
earthenware cover." 

Rome.—Excavations have been continued in the 
neighbourhood of the Colosseum, and among other 
remains of sculpture a statue has been found, 
reproducing the type of the Giustiniani Hestia. 
Most of the tombs and inscriptions belong to the 
Christian period.® 

Conca, near Velletri.—The remains of an import- 
ant temple have been discovered, which was origin- 





2 Ibid. May 1895. 
8 Ibid. July 1895. 
4 Ibid. Sept. 1895. 

5 Ibid. June 1895, 
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ally Tuscan in plan, and belonged to the sixth cen- 
tury B.c. During the next two centuries its plan 
was gradually modified and enlarged, first to a Greek 


» peripteral temple, then to a simple ce//a, and finally 


it was made dipteral. A trench had been made in 
the middle of the cella in which were deposited ac- 
cumulations of votive objects, chiefly terracottas of 
a character showing affinity with those of southern 
Etruria. The architectural remains are chiefly of 
terracotta, and in the pediment of the earliest tem- 
ple were painted statues of that material, of a fine 
archaic type. One of the antefixes of the peripteral 
building has a group of a Centaur and Nymph, the 
counterpart of one found at Falerii. Professor 
Barnabei identifies this temple with the shrine of 
Mater Matuta mentioned in Livy, as belonging to 
the ancient city of Satricum. ‘Traces of two other 
temples and of walls also came to light, and the site 
of the necropolis has been ascertained. ® 
SICILY, 

Syracuse.—Further excavations were made in 1893 
in the necropolis of Fusco, of which Dr. Orsi has 
now issued a report. Some 360 tombs were opened, 
the bodies in nearly all of which had been buried, 
not burned; instances of éyxutpiouds were also 
brought to light, several large vases containing the 
bones of children. The finds consisted chiefly of 
Proto-Corinthian vases, four stages of which are 
illustrated : (1) Purely geometrical patterns ; small 
globular lekythi. (2) Geometrical patterns and 
friezes of animals ; lekythi heart-shaped. (3) First 
signs of Oriental influence, and introduction of 
human figures. (4) Corinthian vases of distinctly 
Oriental type; these are comparatively rare. A- 
mong the finds may be mentioned : Fibulae, silver 
objects, and scarabs. Ivory tablet, apparently part 
of a brooch, with relief of the so-called winged 
Artemis rétv1a Onpa@v with a goat. A large Corinth- 
ian olpe, with three friezes of animals, An amphor- 
iskos with design of a ship of Dipylon type. A 
pyxis with frieze of animals round the top. A terra- 
cotta squatting figure of Bes with hands placed on 
breast. A fine Proto-Corinthian lekythos with boar- 
hunt and hare-hunt. A black-figured kylix in the 
style of Nikosthenes; on obv., Zeus, Iris, and 
Hermes or Zephyros winged ; on rev., departure of a 
mounted warrior. An oinochoe of Phaleron type 
with haman-faced bull. A well-executed owl in 
painted terracotta. Two archaic terracotta female 
figures wearing the méAos, in a sitting attitude with 
supports behind, A globulararyballos with dolphin. 
A krater containing skeletons; on obv., a panel 
with Sphinx wearing an Egyptian head-dress ; on 
rev., a horse of Dipylon style; probably a local 
product with reminiscences of the Dipylon style in 
the ornament of the reverse.” 


® Athenaeum, 7 March 1896. 
7 Notizie dei Lincei, April 1895. 
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GREECE. 


Athens.—Dr. Dorpfeld, in his excavations on the 
Areopagus, has come upon remains of several 
buildings with mosaic pavements and traces of 
painting on the walls; an altar dedicated to 
Asklepios, Hygieia, and Amynos, about the be- 
ginning of our era; also pieces of sculpture and 
terracotta reliefs. A tomb has also been found with 
fragments of vases of the later Dipylon style and 
some wells.; but no traces of the buildings or monu- 
ments referred to by Pausanias have come to light.® 


EGYPT. 

An inscription has been found at Philae with a 
combination of Greek, Latin, and hieroglyphics, the 
Greek being an inaccurate version of the Latin. It 
relates to Cornelius Gallus who was prefect of Egypt 
B.C. 80-29, and isa corroboration of Dio Cassius (liii. 
23), who says that he was unable to bear his high 
position and set up statues everywhere, and inscrip- 
tions with exaggerated and boastful records of his 
performances on pylons of temples and pyramids.?® 

H. B. WALTERS. 


Revue Numismatique. YPartiii. 1895. 

E. Babelon. ‘Etudes sur les monnaies primitives 
d’Asie Mineure, iv. L’étalon milésien.’—E. Dronin. 
‘Onomastique arsacide ; essai d’explication des 
noms des rois Parthes.’ 

Partiv. 1895. 

Th. Reinach. ‘Sur la valeur relative des métaux 
monétaires dans la Sicile grecque..—M. Soutzo. 
‘ Nouvelles recherches sur les origines et les rapports 
de quelques poids antiques.’ 


Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik (Berlin). Part 2. 
1895. 

E. J. Seltmann. ‘Eine: unbekannte Miinze der 
Antonia und Julia.” H. Von Fritze. ‘Die Miinz- 
typen von Athen im 6 Jahrhundert v. Chr.’ H. 
Gaebler. ‘Zur Miinzkunde Makedoniens.’ 


Numismatic Chronicle. Part iii. 1895. 

J. P. Six. ‘Monnaies grecques, inédites et incer- 
taines.’ 

Part iv. 1895. 


F. Imhoof-Blumer. ‘Griechische Miinzen.’—Jic- 
view of Gnecchi’s ‘ Monete Romane, manuale elemen- 


tare.’ 
W. W. 


8 Athenaeum, 15 Feb. 1896. 
9 Ibid. 14 March 1896. 








American Journal of Philology. Vol. xvi. 3. 


Whole No. 63. Oct. 1895. 

Shakespeare, burlesqued by two fellow-dramatists, 
H. Wood. On the old Armenian version of Plato's 
Apology, ¥. C. Conybeare. Seeks to show that too 
exclusive a value has been set on the Clarkian Codex 
and that Vatic. 225, to which the Armenian version 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 






is closely allied, should have more weight attached 
toit. French words in Wolfram von Eschenbach, L. 
Wiener. The following are reviewed ; Deecke’s 
Luteinische Schulgrammatik and Erlduterungen zur 
Lateinischen Schulgrammatik, by G. Lodge. The 
grammar is a good introduction to the larger works 
on Latin grammar. In treatment of cases Deecke is 
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a ‘localist.’ Roberts’ The Ancient Boeotians, their 
character and their culture and their reputation, by 
B. L. Gildersleeve. Will do good service in recti- 
fying crooked judgments and teaching us to appreci- 
ate the wide spread of culture among the Boeotians 
and their remarkable achievements in art. Thoinas’ 
Cicéron, Verrines, by W. P. Mustard. ‘ His book is 
indispensable to the student of the Verrines, and, 
thanks to its copious index, valuable to all students 
of Cicero.’ Vocabularium Jurisprudentiae Romanae, 
Fasc. I. a ab abs—accipio, by several well-known 
German Scholars, rev. by M. Warren. Everywhere 
the same thoroughness and good judgment are mani- 
fest, for which philologists and jurists alike ought to 
be grateful, but the work will take fifteen years to 
accomplish. There are Brief Mentions of the second 
edition of Lucian Miiller’s standard work, De Le 
Metrica Poetarum Latinorum practer Plautum et 
Terentium, B. Kaiser's Halle dissertation, (uaestiones 
de elocutione Demosthenea, as far as regards pnpi bre 
{see Rutherford, Cl. Rev. sup. p. 6], and of the real 
ellipse in the expression ei uh dia. 


Revue de Philologie. Vol. xix. Part 4. Oct. 


1895. 

La déclinaison dans les inseriptions attiques dev 
Empire, J. Viteau. This art. is intended to complete 
for declension Meisterhans’ Grammatik des attischen 
Inschriften. The exx. are all taken from Corp. 
Inscript. Attic. iii, 1 and 2. Babrius xe. (107), E. 
Tournier. Proposes puds 5& Setrvoyv und &xpwv éemi- 
Watou | xeiAav avis aay. Collations inédites de 
Plaute, P. Le Breton. Seeks to show that the mar- 
ginal notes in a copy of an Aldine Plautus of 1522, 
in the National Library at Paris, are by Jean 
Passerat, Professor of Latin at the Collége Royal 
about 1580, and an intimate friend of Pithou. 
Most of this number is taken up by the Revue des 
Revues. 


Archiv fur Lateinische Lexikographie und 
Grammatik. Ed. E. Wolfflin. Vol. ixe Part 4. 
1895. 

Amabo, H. Blase. 
sational language, and 


Belongs to old Latin conver- 
chiefly found in comedy. 
Used also by Cic. in his letters. Est invenire, E. 
Wolfflin. Arises from the Gk. éorw edpeiv. Infin- 
itiv auf -wirt bei Augustin, C. W. Die Latinitét 
des Benedikt von Nursia, FE. Woltilin. Redacdifico 
in der lex Ursonensis, E. Wolfflin. The d was kept 
in good literature till towards the end of the fourth 
cent. Jrauratura. Didascalia apostolorum, ¥. 
Wolfflin. Mentions several words in the Latin 
transl, which point to the vulgar Latin of the fourth 
cent. Vulba, viuenna, buwile, rauula, rauilla, L. 
Havet. On the confusion between 6 and v in the 
spelling of these words. Das duodecimalsystem with 
specimen articles on duodceim and sexaginta, E. 
Wolfflin. Zwei wnedierte Deklamationen des Cal- 
purnius Flaccus, O. Schwab. Two fragments hither- 
to unpublished. Ueber die Latinitét des Horaz- 


A Correction to CLASSICAL 


Instead of : ‘I propose to read the last 
vs. tua est ; lecto, ete.’ read: [ presume that 
the copyist had before him ruus Est LECTO, 


Jaloppa. 
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scholiasten Porphyrion, G. Landgraf. The assump. 
tion that.P. lived-in the first half of the fourth cent. 
shown to be well-founded. Qocirca, idcirco, qua- 
propter, G. Landgraf. Zur Alliteration, E. Wolfflin. 
Well known to be commoner in archaic than in 
classical Latin. Ennius and Lucretius have twice as 
many alliterations as Lucan or Silius. Zum S. C. de 
Bacanalibus. Convivalis and Convivialis, E. Wol- 
fin.  <Accidens—uaccidentia, O. Hey. Ménnliche 
Verbalsubstantiva mit dem Casus des Verbums, FP. 
These are found in late, as well as in early, 
Faluppas, EK. Lattes. Proved by the Italian 

Sorte ductus, J. H. Schmalz. This 
phrase is found first in Cie. Rep. i 51. In Tae, 
Ann, iii. 21 Sorte ducios fusti necat is verbally taken 
from Sall. frag. hist. (4, 22 M). <Accidia...accludo, 
EK. Wolfflin. Ortws=Quelle, A. Sonny. Found in 
Avienus. Oratio=Gebet, P. Geyer. This meaning, 
though found in Tertullian, cannot be shown in 
Minucius Felix, as Seiller maintains. <Accieo, E, 
Wolfflin. Defends the text aciebo in Plaut. Mil. 935. 
Accipiter, Acclamatio, Aceclamo, A. Funck. Dune- 
Quandone, A. Zimmermann. Lateinische Tierinamen 
aus Menschennamen, A. Zimmermann. Supports by 
Latin exx. Gléde’s contention that in the early ages 
men readily gave to"animals the names of men. 


reyer, 
Latin. 


MisceLLen. Zu den Helinstedter Glossarfragmen- 
ten, K, Dziatzko. Some corrections and additions. 
Zu Keils Juvenal-Glossen, Imaguncula. Primum 
pilum deducere. Paedidus, Oculis contrectare. Milia 
mit dem Genitiv. Praeverto and Praevertor, W. 
Heraeus. Spéitlateinische Randglossen in Nonius, 
W. M. Lindsay. Stantes «Missi, M. Bréal. Inter- 
preted to mean ‘ liberty to the victors.’ 


Neue Jahrbucher fur Philologie und Paeda- 
gogik. Vol. 151. Part12. 1895. 

Verschollene lander des altertums, C. Krauth. 
Continued from Part 3 [Cl. Rev. ix. 284]. (4) The 
Scythian tradition of the origin of their race (Hdt. 
iv. 5 sqg.), and Aristeas of Proconnesus in Heredo 
tus (iv. 13). (5) Traces of a mention of the Kuban 
and Tereh in Hdt. E. Mucke’s dz consonarum in 
gracea lingua praeter Asiaticorum dialectum gemina- 
tione (Freiberg 1895), H. Ziemer. This subject has 
been nowhere else so exhaustively treated, Zu 
Livius, K. J. Liebhold. In xxii. 50, 1 would insert 
sors after morientis. Beilrage zur Caesar-Kritik, J, 
Lange. Concluded from the last no. (Cl. Rev. see p. 
77). Zu Ovidius Baunier. 
On iv. 765 sqq. and vi. 279 sqq7. Zu Tacitus, Th. O. 
The conjecture of K. Hachtmann in no. 6 sup. [Cl. 
Rev. ix. 429] was published in 1882 by H. Schiitz. 
Zur rettung des Avianus, F. Heidenhain. Further 
remarks on the apologi Aviani in continuation of a 
Strasburg program of 1894. L. Renjes’ de ratione 
quae inter Plinit nat. hist. 1. xvi. et Theophrasti 
libros de plantis intercedit (Rostoch 1893), H. Stadler. 
Ein unbeachtetes fragment des Theophrastes, H. 
Stadler. A fragment found in Athenacus. 


iiLé tamorphosen, W. 


teview, X., p. 30, 2nd column, end of paragraph: 


ete., which, by a palaeographic error, be- 
came tuus est legio—and then, by gram- 
matical correction, twa est legio—. 
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Aeschylus. Franklin (S. B.) Traces of Epic 
Influence in the Tragedies of Aeschylus. 8vo. 
Baltimore. 

Budge (EK. A. W.) The Life and Exploits of 
Alexander the Great, being a series of translations 
of the Ethiopic histories of Alexander by the 
Pseudo-Callisthenes and other writers. 8vo. 
644 pp. Cambr. Univ. Press. 12s. 6d. 

Cicero. Pro Cluentio, edited by J. D. Maillard. 
With notes, test papers, vocabulary, and trans- 
lation. Crown 8yvo, 288 pp. (University 
Tutorial Series.) Clive. 5s. 6d. 

Ciceronis De natura deorum, translated by F. 
Brooks. Crown 8vo. 218 pp. Methuen. 3s. 6d. 

Euripides. lon, edited, with introduction, notes, 
and critical appendix, by C. S. Jerram, 12mo. 
194 pp. (Clarendon Press Series.) Frowde. 3s. 

Horace. Carmiuum Liber II., with introduction and 
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notes by J. Gow. 12mo. 110 pp. (Pitt Press 
Series.) Cambr. Univ. Press. 1s. 6d. 

—— The Odes and Carmen Seculare, translated into 
English verse by A. S. Aglen. Crown 8vo, 208 
pp. Maclehose. 4s, 64d. 

Lees(W. N.) The Claims of Greek. 8vo. 15 pp. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 25 cts. 

Lucian. ‘Timon. Fritzsche’s text, with notes and 
vocabulary by J. B. Sewall. 12mo. vi, 145 pp. 
Boston, Ginn. 55 ets. 

Orpheus. Mystical Hymns, translated, and demon- 
strated to be the Invocations which were used in 
the Eleusinian Mysteries, by Thos. Taylor, Crown 
8vo. 262 pp. Dobell. 5s. 6d. 

Ovid. Heroides I., V., XII. Edited by A. H. 
Alleroft and B. J. Hayes. Crown 8vo. 84 pp. 
(Preceptors’ Series.) Clive. 1s. 6d. 














Allmer (A.) et Dissard (P.) Musée de Lyon: 
Inscriptions antiques. TomelV.,.V. 8vo. 523, 
243 pp. Lyon. Each vol. 15 fr. 

Ammianus, Novak (Rob.) Curae Ammianeae. 
8vo. iv, 92 pp. Prag, Storch. 2 Mk. 60. 

Arrianus. Hartmann (K.) Ueber die Taktik des 
Arrian. 8vo. 20 pp. Bamberg. 

Athenagoras. Eberhard (P. A.)  Athenagoras. 
Nebst einem Exkurs tiber das Verhiiltnis der 
beiden Apologieen des hl. Justin zu cinander. 
8vo. 46 pp. Augsburg. 

Avienus. Winterfeld (P. von).  Beitriige zur 
Quellen- und Textkritik der Wetterzeichen Aviens. 
8vo, 28 pp. Berlin, Weidmann, 1 Mk. 

Bruns (T.) Die atticistischen Bewegungen in der 
griechischen Literatur, 8vo, 19 pp. Kiel. 
1 Mk 

Caesar. Fleischer. Kritische und exegetische 
Bemerkungen zum Bellum Hispaniense.  4to. 
31 pp. Meissen. 

Callimachus. Beltrami (A.) Gl’ inni di Callimaco 
e il nomo di Terpandro: primi saggi di studi 
callimachei. 8vo. 42 pp. Firenze. 

—— Kniper (K.) Studia Callimachea. I. De 
hymnorum I.-IYV, dictione epica. 8vo. 238 pp. 
Leiden, Sijthoff. 6 Mk. 

Catalogus codicum graecorum, qui in bibliothecam 
1D. Marci Venetiarum inde ab a. MDCCXL ad 
hace usque tempora inlati sunt, rec. et digessit C. 
Castellani. Royal 8vo. viii, 166 pp. Venetiis. 
12 Mk. 

Catullus, Giri (Jac.) De locis qui sunt ant 
habentur corrupti in Catulli carminibus. Vol. I. 
8vo. 289 pp. Turin, Loescher. 

Civero, Gurlitt (L.) Zur Ueberlieferungsgeschichte 
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